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ABSTRACT 

^ This research project evaluated and compared three 
educational programs of high, medium, and low structure in family day 
care settings for a period of 10 months, to determine their 'impact on 
cognitive and SQcial development in 60 children aged 2 1/2 to 4 
years. The high-structur^ program followed the Bereiter-Engelmann 
approach, the medium-structure program was an adaptation of 
Levenstein's Verbal Interaction Program, and the low-structure 
situation involved friendly visitation with a child by an adult with 
no consistent philosop)iy or pedagogical program, A total of 52 
children was assigned to experimental groups which differed on two 
main dimensions: the degree of structure and the delivery system. The 
two delivery systems consisted of p?.r aprofessional teachers wither 
working alone with t^e children or cooperating with the day care 
mother. In addition;/ eight children were assigned to a family day 
care control "condition. Results of pre- and posttesting with three 
cognitive measures indicated that children in each of the 
intervention groups showed^ improvements' above those of the control 
group, but.that there Were no differences between intervention 
groups. No distinct pattern of effects was found on the 
sociobehavioral ratings made by teachers for any of the experimental 
groups, (GO) 
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A COMPARISON OF THREE LEVELS OF STRUCTURE 
OF,_EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN FAMILY DAY CARE 



i V\ ■-' INTRODUCTION 

Problem . . ,. . ^ . . ^" , 

. ° While there are many variations in contemporary prac- 
tice for the care of preschool children outside the home - 
in settings ^ref erred to as "day care", there seem to be 
two 'major categories . These are, respectively, "group" 
and "family" day, care. There has, been much controversy 
over which of the two may be superior and/or less likely 
to be injlirious to the young child away .from his home. How- 

•ever,. even a superficial awareness bf current .praptices sug- 
gests that both ai'e Tikely to be operative for some time. 
Indeed, , each has certain advantages over the other , depending 
upon attitudes of the natural parents, the age anj^ .other 
characteristics of the children and adults involveid in the 
day care service, etc. ' / 

It 1,5 clear, hoVever, that family day care is becoming 
increasingly popular if.^or, no other reason than that it 
appears to be more economical in the cost per 'child. Its 

■ proponents^\ of course, argue that there are other Justifying 

\ • V ' ■ 

features. InMee^, there are few, if any, studies that have 
demonstrated clear* superiority of one approach over the other 



Such studies In fact would be extremely difficult to con- 
duct since for group day care the "center" would be the 
natural unit of observation and consequently the "sample 
size" is extremely small-t Any day care program, whether 
group -or family, will vary on many variables besides the 
simple categorizkt ion of whether they are a group or . 
family facility. Thus, the personality of the. director 
staff, physical facilities, sWze. of the center, etc., 
are all -confounding variables in any analysis of day 

•care effectiveness. Purth^ermore , the larger the center 

■° . • ' > ■ . • , / ' \ • 

the :more confounding variables that are likely to be 

7* , , , . ■ «• ■ ' 

present . 

The federal government has already passed some legis 
laMon and may consider ' even broader and more extensive 
lav/s which, if enacted, will dramatically expand day care 
S3ryices for childr.en. As^^Chapman and Lazar (1971) have 
indicai^ed, though day care -in the United States, or, for 
that matter, in the rest of the^ world, is not new, care- 
ful research in day car'e is . • ^ 

Clearly the federal governmerit is concerned about 
the impact of variofis <types of /-curricula on the child's 

■ • ■ / * • ' * ' 

cognitive, social and emotional growth.. Chapman, and ■ 
Lazar (1971) state: "As-of,yet, there. have been no care- 
fully/ controlled comparisons between different types of 
day care curricula, ^ture researchers might consider 
setting up such comparisons • " 



Th3 ..present research and demonstration project In- 
vestlga/ted several different approaches to preschool 
education for ehlldren between the. ages of two-and-one- 
half and five. Several curricular systen^s were Im- 
plemented- in, family day care settings and each.' was 
evaluated and compared with the'' others to determine its 
degree of^ impact on the * family day care child's cogni- , 
tive,* personal and social development.:" 

Because no new physical plant or -large professional 
staff is requireid, ■ the cost of most fajnj,ly day care ser- 
vices is" "lowerf -than group day care. Hc/wever, there is 

• ■ J •• ■ 

.4: 

s'ome concern that the cost of providing educational ^ 
• progrA^-ns (which would insure that family day care would 
be mo^e than mere "babysitting") would change the cost 
advantage. Many have -argued that such educational pro- 
grams for very young children can be carried out rhore 
Inexpensively In group day care centers which reduce the . 
cost .per contact hour/ ^ The; critics of family lay 'care 
have also- pointed out that, even when lay persons are used 
as teachers in edycatlonal programs for family day care,- 
the unit cost- of these activities, added/to that of sim- 
ply caring for a child, .may be dispropd'rtionately high, 
thus reducing the attractiveness of /family day care. 
Additionally, it is purported that/ such an increase with 
currently limited funds would al^o reduce ■ the. number, of 



""cKlldren whb might be offered whatever advantages' the 
proponents of family day care service believe ithis type.-^' 
oC :se*-vice provides-- Finally', It Is argued that non- : 
professl-onals cannot . provide as effective an educational- 
experience as can the staff of most group day care ce|i- 
ters. Sine? we believe that family day, care programs- 
will ""continue to expand, that there are/real advantages 
to a home setting In'the preschool ch^ild's own nelghbjDr- 
hood,.and that moderately trained paraprofesslonals can 
be ^effective "teachers",- this study sought to, examlnel 

the relative success of several ed^ucatlonal programs of 

. ' - ' ' 

modest unit cost in such a system. 

^ ReTated Research , ^ 

The^ earlier quoted statement by Chapman and Lazar 
(1971) to the effect jbhat we have no carefull^ controlled 
comparatflve studies of various day care curricula does 

/not" mean that we ' lack lany' information regarding the Im- 
pact of various types of inrervention programs on similar 
target populations (i.e., the disadvantaged). Since 1962 

J3L number of research ' studies have attempted Xo determine^, 
whether; various preschool programs .for 'children« ag^d two 
to five years, ha^ measurable effects ' on a child »s short 

.and long-term cognitive .development • (Bereiter & Erigel- 
mann, 1966; Crpwell & Fargo, ,1967; Curtis &- Berzonsky, 
1967; Deutsch, 1968; DlLorenzo & Salter, 196d; Hartman, 



19.65j Hodges, McCandless & Splcker, 196?'; Klaus & Grayt 
1968: Stern, 1968 ; Weikart , 1967; Edwards Stern, ' 1970) . 

The intervention and assessment programs in thfese 
studies have .a number of common characteris^tics : \ 

f ; • . . . ' 

- The target populations "consisted of dis- ^ j 
advantaged |children . - . .. ' - 

- Trie programs were carried out ^in a grqup ^ , 
or nura^ery school environment, 

\ ■ ' 

- Strong emphasis was placed on overcoming >. 
language deficiencies. ^ - 

• - / ' • ■ ' ; 

- An attempt was made to vary the degree fof 

"stru^tTire" or task "^orientation. 
^ ... . .. , 

' . ■ /- ■ ^ ■ / 

In terms of the dimension of "structure" Karnes, 

Teska and Hodgins (1970) found that among f'our-year-olds 
in group settings, those in a highly structured in- 
structional program showed the' greatest gains in per- 
formance on the Stanf ord-Binet , thelllinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities, and the Peabody Vocabulary* 
Te(st. In addTltion, they found that those children who 
participated in a "traditional" 'program (low on the 
Structure continuum)^sho'wed modest gains. Children in 
the "community-integrated." program experienced a program 
similar to the "traditional" one, except that a number 
' Of less advantaged children- were integrated into a middle 
class nursery school situation* Children in this pro- 
gram (also low on the structure continuum) made relatively 
little progress. Finally, ithose who participated in a 



Montessori program '(midway on the structure continuum) ^ 

■ c 

showed^ the vieast progress. " - 

Blank and SolomSn '(1968) found marked gains in in- 
telligence scores following an ^individualized tutorial 
program where the"^ spec^tfic. instructional- gqal was the 
development ' of language for cognitio.n. Also., Dil^orenzd 
and SalteV (1968) \and DiCbrehzo, gaiter and Brady (I969) 



\ 



reported greatgr success with structure^d programs of the 



Bereiter-EhgelnVann (1966) type 



than the less-structured 



compared'' the results of 
either one -Of tv/o ex- 



preschool programs. On the o€ner hand, Dickie (1968) 

found no, significant; differences, among preschool chil- 

dren on three .iriethods * o.i* language jln^trufition which 

varied ^along a str.ucture continuum. 

Edwards and Stern (1970) 

exposing preschool' children to 

: A.. ■ ■- ■ . . •'• 

perimental language programs (ooth highly, structured) 

to a control conditi.on, or. »to a "placebo" condition 

^ ' ' ' a 

(also highly structured). The four "groups were evalua- 
ted on a variety of ; de.pen4ent measures. Generally 
speaking, the results favored the more highly structured 
experimental program's However, the authors point out 



that the placebo program, which also used a highly 
structured format , ^ dia not produce comparable gains. 
This appears to point but the need to specify learning 
'activities more, precisely . One of the' conclusions 

reached by Edwards and! Stern (1970) is that, "The most 

■ ■ 



effective pregahool ' interv.entlon program would seem to, 
be one which Is nof only' highly structured a^nd task- 
oriented but which also provides many opportuniti^es for. 
the acquis^ition of verbal skills throu-gh active -particir^ - 
pation arid repetitlofi. " (p. 35) ■ . ' . 

Th^ Jabbve-cited studi'es- would; sc m to support' Weikart 
(1^69)- thesis 'that - chi,ldr^n will manifest clear gains in ^ ^ 
int^ellectual ac'hievement- from' structured program^.' On the 
otheip hand, all , of the^e programs have not met with v.'hat , 
might be termed resoundi'ng'»success (Weikart^ 1969). How- 
ever,, it woiild seem fead^dble to transfer a modified ver- 
sion of some^ior -all of trfese -programs to a. famlly day care 
environment "Where- its effectiveness may 'be enhanced,. 

' . Chapman and'Lkzar (1-971) have summarized the advan- 
tages of family 'day -care systems In the following ^manner : 

They tend to jprpylde warm, responsible car^e> <: 

\ . — 

' ' - They are better\,able to serve sJLck chlldr;eA^ 
' ^ ^ with spe"cial 'proiblems . j ^ ' 
/ ' ' \ * - 

- The family day 'care homes.^are usually In the 
^ neighborhood where the child lives so that 

t-ransportatlon ^Is'^not Tiecess^ry. 

- Th€fe, child Is 'not removed 'from his neighbor- 
hood peeT group • . ; ^ 

i» 

- Most family .day care homes have an age mix of 
^ both day care children and natural children c 

- Family day care mothers are on the whole better 
educated than day care center staff* 



On the other hand, one of the most 'frequently heard 
^criticisms of family day care (either sponsored by art . > 
agency , or arranged by the natural mother) is .that^it is . 
largely, if not entirely, custodial* It tends to have 
little or no opportunity to provide for- the genuine ^edu- 
cational growth of the young child (Abt, 1971; Westing- 
house ,_1971) . Whether, in fact, an -educational component 
can be an inherent and useful feature of a reasonable 
family day care system is a major question about which 
this project sought to obtain reliable information . ^ 
While there Is a wide^ jvariety of educational i tech- 
niques available for working with very young (preschool) 

•. . . ■ I • ' . 

children, at least two ajpproaches seem to be gaining m- , 

creaslng\popularlty, one \of v/hlch requires a high degree 
of structure,^ and the other considerably less. 
The Bereiter-En'gelmann Program (B-E) : An Approach Em- 
phasizing- a High Degree of ^ Structure (HS ) 
■ .. The B-E Is a highly structured, task-oriented p.ro- 
■gram,.the goal of which is to teach very specific skills 
•'and particularly those skills which are required for x 
adequate xch^ performance. Although\ most of the recent 
work using thVJB-E prbgram has been carried out in group \^ 
situations- '(Sereitei-'^&yEngermahn, I966) the basic pro- ■. 
cedures can be carried/\out irTa^home-based instructional = 
, environment (Engelmann,/ .1966 ) . Also, ther§^is.^_reason . to 
believe ; that ^. the method- could- be. used on ,a one-to-one^bo^is^ 



■ -This program emphasizes rote learning, the develop-- 
ment of language, the development of concepts, the ' , ' 
proper programming of educational sequence's and the/ use v 
of. .positive reinforcement, Engelmanri (1966) recommends/ 



4or instance, that the child between the ages of i8 to r 
36 months receive instruction in the following areas: 



- Names for parts of the body ...^ 

- Names of animals 

- Names for letters in the alphabet' / 

- Geometric shapes and relations 

- Positional^ words . ^ 
i - Comparative" words ' • ' ^• 

- Counting • ■ 
For example, ^ir| terms of specifying the sequence;^^ 

of instructipn, Engelmann (1966) advises that the fol- 
lowing procedure be used for teaching the names of 

objects : " ' ' « * " ' ^ 

- Isolate the object . — \ 

- ^Narn4 the object . / 

- Require the^^gW^d to repeat the^name . 

. - Require the child -to point- to the object - ' 

- Require the child to name the object as you point 

/Significant IQ gains have been demonstrated using the 
highly structured^ Engelma/in approach (Engelmann, I968) ^ 



i 



\The Verbal Interaction Program (VIP ) :"^ An Approach ' 

i ... • — '~ ~ 

' Emphasizing a Moderate Degree of Structure 

Levenstein (1970) and Levenstein & Levenstein (1971) 
have presented evidence to indicate the low-income mothers 
can be "trained^^ to stimulate verbal and cognitive growth 
in their own children. Over a period of seven months a 



trained "Toy Demonstrator'* made regular vlsitsto each of 
33 mother-child dyads.' The Toy Demonstrator * s role was 
to present each child with a toy cheat aad a^o-Wr of 28 
toys and t5oo^s called VlSj^^fV^^^ 

Materials > and^ t o stimulate .^v^ play in the 

^dyad by acting as a model for ithe mother. The "Toy Demon- 
strator's actions- ce?nter ar-ourtd the following activities: 

- Giving information (I'^bels, form, color, etc..) 
^ - Description 

- Eliciting" responses from the child 

- Verbalization of social interaction . 

- Encouraging reflection and divergence ' 

- Engaging interest in books - * 

i ^ ' , . • 

- Giving positive reinforcement 

In spite of this a^^tive role, fe/he Toy Demonstrators 

were ' giVen the following instruct ions : : ' 

' ' . . , " ' 

iTreat the mc3ther as a colleague in a joint . 
endeavor in behalf of the Qhild, Share your 
verbal stimulation techniques with her by 
* " • dem.^nst rating them in play .with her child; 



then draw her Into the play,- and take a 
sec6ndary';'-'roie as?^ soon as you can while she ■ • ' 
repeats and elaborates what she'has seen you> 
/ do. Keep constantly, in mind . that the child's 
''^^^ primary and' continuing- educational relation- 
ship is with his mother;, do all you can to 
enhance that relationship without' stepping 
into a casework role (Levenstein,- 1970) . 

• ' .i,evenstein (1970) has reported statistically signi- 
ficant^ gains, as assessed by Gattell,- Stanf ord-Binet 
and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test measures , for the 
children who participated in the VIP when" compared with 
two control groups of children. This technique, has been 
used increasingly with children from two^to-:4:ive years ^ 
of agts. . ' ■ ^ • 

^ ■ • . ■ - . ' I . ' - 

Differences in Approach and Delivery Bej:ween the Highly • 
Structured" (HS) and Moderately Structured (MS) Techniq ues 

Reviewing the '"Instructions" for both of these ap- 
proaches, it appears that "teachers" -^or each of the 

■ methX)ds could be relatively,- easily prepared for theif* 
Jobsrlf 'Vhey h^ as little a- f orma;l ^^ducat^ 
ground :M^' a high« school dipIoma -^Th^ proponents of the ^ 
VIP might argue that the level 'forXtheir program could 
5e somewhat lo\ler; 'but for purpose^ of the present- 
project ".teachers" in a mode^ateW-5.tructured program 
somewhat similar to the VIP were /recruitecir having achieve 

- this minimal educational level. / 



Any educational system Is a' "package" of dlvei^'se 
variables and thus there are a" ^number, of differences .• 
between' the HS and -MS approaches). The. most obvloui 
difference Is in the degree of taslci orientation and 

■ • ' • mv, 

practice, inherent In the respective- approaches. The 
highly structured" program places heavy emphasis on 
repetition and verbal productivity and employs little 
or ho equipment; On the' other hand, the Levenstein 
(1971) type of program is more modestly structured; 
and while it also emphasizes language development, the 
te'chniques -^rely more heavily on the "elicitation'V of 
rg^^onses and "encouraging" reflection, as compared to. 
the direct ins t r uc t i onal HS. program. a4s6, the Leven-^ 
stein approach ma|es use. of . toys and eqiiipment at an 
average c'dstv'of $112.00 per child per ye'ar. -In .addition 
although the contents and goals of the-two programs 
vary somewhat, a case could be made, for both of them 
beirig pot.e,ntially influential wi.th regard to the depend- 
ent, variables Included in the project, i . providing ^ 
stimuli 'for intellectual growth ' for children between 2h 
^ and 5. The crucial question was* their success and unit 
cos-t "relative to one another; ' 

o • .. . .. .- - Y 

Ariothe'r. difference between these tv/o types of sys- 
terns is in how each" is administered. T he primary educa 
tional tasks of the^ highly structured systerrj'^ are handled 



toy the' "teacher'".^ There Is lifctle 'to -suggest . that the 
parent or»- guard! all Is to assume, even in part^ the , .. . . - 
te'acher role. ' C'bnversely, the proponents of the Leven- 
.stein (1971) ^iproach argue strongly for parent ^;tralnlng ■ 
(at Least In t^he ^forin of ' modeling) ■ with a parent observ- 
ing closel-Sr^what^'the ".teacher" ddes and ultimately; per- ■ 
forming the educational task'. ' ~ 

■ One advantage of the latter -system, of course, is 
that the cost per hour is reduced when the naturaJ^-%other 
- {or-inHhe present case, the day care mothei^) ' shares 
part of this responsibility. However , from a psearQh 
contrdl p'bint of view, such a procedure increases the " ' 
•number, of hours of "formal intensive individual contact^ 
with the child and thus the design of the project -at- 
'tempted .to take this into consfderation. 

^. An Approac'h' Emphasizing Very Little Structu re; Rriendly 

Vi sitation (FV) . . ■ 

*■■'*■" While each. of these educational procedur^B has pre- ■ , 
sented. some evidence Tor its validity, there seems to be - 
little*'evidence of attempts to control for the Hawthorne 
effect or Indeed 'the presence ^.of another adult simply in- 
structid to play and talk to the child. ■ Thus, for example 
the National Reading, Center, recentljf developed a list of 
^ simple. suggestions- for parents to aid their young children 




in developing earlier reading skills and to reduce the 
. probability of reading fallui^'e. It seems, plausible that 
a second, friendly adult concerned with the child and 
Interacting with him in-an almost .completely unstruc- • 
tured way •might in and of itself hav^e some educational 
•benefits. Additidnally, this Would provide some, con- 
trol in the evaluation of relatively mo^e formally or- 
ganized and pedagogically based approaches^ Obviously, 
natural parents in conventlbnki homes do not have 
structured Interaction programs' easily (availS>le to them, 
„ although"^ the relatively more "affluent may "be in a posi-- . 
tlon to purchase ''a -greater number 'Of "Educational toys",. ^ 
Therefore,' a third sltuatlon,-approxlmatlng the less for- 
/ mailly Structured ed{icatlonal program called "Friendly ^ 
Vlsitatloh" '(^'V) was incorporated into this research 

. Summary of Objectives . . ^ . ^ . ^ 

The primary abjective.s can be seen. from the ..research , 
^.^•design which follows in the method section. Fundamentally, 



comparisons were maae 'among threqv..dlf ferent degrees of . ^ 
stir^ucture for individually focused e due at.ional programs in,, 
family day care units. The -prim^ target population cbn- 
' sisted of ^--S-year-old* d&y care children and their faml- 



^lles. -The research centered! on the children ' s "^social. 



IP' 



personal and . cognitive development. 



\ 
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'sThe design , permitted us to examine t\>ro types of 
delivery, system cost and attempted io Incorporate two 
different control groups • • The first, a randomly Be- 

r . ■ 

lected group of' family day care units: hot exposed to 
Individual educational. Intervention programs, and 
second,, a group"^ of children whose families receive 
public assistance but who are not in day care programs: 

For exploratory purposes,, a large number of com- 
parisons were made which were ^nbt truly orthogonal in 
nature. . We selected those comparisons which, , in our 
judgment, were most meaningful. 

^ ... " - 

METHOD" ■ ... 

People , " ' . . . • ^' 

1. Subjects . ■ Although the original design anti- 
cipated 'a total of 90 children in the six experi;mental 
treatment groups and 30- children (15^each.) two.eori- 
""trol groups, a variety of problems prevented us from ^ 
^reaching this goal. ' The .major difficulties, which will 
be dealt with in greater de'tail, -involved a 'high degree 
of child. turnoyar as well as. a high rate of attrition. 
As .'T^'e^siilf, there was a 1^otal/of 52 children .who parti- 
cipated in the •experimental educational programs and ^ ' 

eight control children. All children were between the 
* ' . ■ 

:age"s' of 2^ and ^ at the beginning of the./program (Sep- - 

tembey, 1973). - Forty-three percent of the children we^re 



/ 



white and 5?^ were black;. In addition, 44^ of the 
children w^4e femalde and 56% male. ■ 

•It 'should be pointed oUt that during the course 
of the program, initial test data were gathered on 
?52- children; however, as indicated earlier^ the 
briglnalv target population was very unstable "and com- 
.ple^,4. data could not be gathered on 121 children be- 
cause, of the following reasons: 
. / a) 21 children moved cut of the area 

h) 9 children dropped out of the family day care 
program to enter group day care centers run 
by Nassau County " * ' * % 

,c ) '11 children dropped; out of family.^ day* care 
to enter private preschool programs 

/ - ^ . . ' r ' / ' ' ^ 

d) 7; children were, not retested because their 
mothers refused to cooperate. ^ (Th.ese were 
childreh in').the family day care control' 
group and in the non-day 'care ' control group 
being cared for, by. baby sitters while their 
mothers worked.^ The mothers of- children in 
the teaching program raised'' no objections "to 
having their -children tested, t This seems to 

- indicate a resentment on the part oT'Some 
mothers^ to the. testing of their children 
without any\^^pparent benefit to the children, 
rkther than an objection to'^th^ teacbing- com- 
ponent -of the program.)* * *: ; ..r 

e) 51 children were closed out of welfare -assist 
ance and wisre no. longer using these- ddy care 
services ' : ^ " 

f ) 7 children were dropped "because the day care 



visit their homes 

-~ ■ 

,g) 15 children v/ere dropped for a variety -of 
miscellaneous reasons \: ■ 
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In order to receive day car,e services the children 
must come from families who are eligible for social -ser- 
vice, assistanc^^ from the Nassau- County Department of ; 
Social 'Services , eltheif' on the basis of economic need : 



. Ox- family status. 



\ 



' 2. Family Day Care Mothers . Family day care mpjti}ers 

in Nas'sau County are."reglstere.d with the Department /of 
Social Services (DSS) and the home must 'meet the mihlmum 

standards In terms of space, cleanliness and facilities 

•- ■-// 

listed in New York State' Department of Social Services' 



boakle't, "Family Day Care Homes: Rules and .. Regulations" , 

- .■ '" ■ ; , ■ ,// ■•' 

in order to be • licensed'. The day care mothers were paid 
■• - . ■ ' ' ■ '■ 

•at the rate of $.5.00 per day for each child .in l^helr care 

• ■ " ' Jl 
full time (ii' hours or more) up to a maximum of /5 children 

-under thq age of.^l4 (including ^ their owrj) . Thpy ar^e paid 
$2.50 a child per, day. -for part time (less than" 4 hours)- 
supervision..-, ■ , • 

■■ The following table (Table-1-) is a profile.of 71 



licensed family day care mothers from Nassau -County (aS 

of January. 1972) and of the 32 day care mothers who .partl- 
'■ - ' / " ' ■ ■ ■ - ; ' . 
. clfiated in -fche present st_u4y. 
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Table 1 








..> 




Characteristics of Pamily.uay tare motners liicKiibeu 
in- Nassau County (N=71) -as „Qf January, 1972 and char- 
acteristics .Qf Day ?Care ^jothers who . Participated in 

the Present Study (N=32) 


1 




A.. 


Licensed Family 
Mothers (N=71) 

RACE 


Day 

No 


Care 

- 

• . % 


Family Day 
in Present 

N - , 


Care Mothers 
oT/Uay» \iN — 

Vo 








\ . Black ■ 


3^ 




15 




■ ^ "l 


9 




\ ' ■ 

\ White 

t\ 


3'3 






( 53%) 






■ 


Unknown 




■{S%) 


• 


mmJU 






B. 


AGE . " ' ' 
















21-25 


1 




3 


(9%) 








^-2^-30, ' ^ ■ 


8 


(iiy») • 


5 . 


(15%; 

» 








31-35 


21 


(29^) 


7 . 


\ ri^^ /o ) 








36-^6 , 


13 


/ •> O erf \ 

(18%) 


t 

10 




^ ; 




... 




11 


(15%) ■ 


3 




i \ 




- 


i^6-50 


1 

r 


(1^ ) 




/ Cat \ 

(6%) 






- 


51-55 


o 






(6%)' 








56-60 


0 


(0%) 












• 61-65 ' - ' 


9 


(12%) 


U 


u 






- \ 


Over 65 ^ * 


0 


0 


0 


0 i 






.-.-.V, 


^ .Ur|<novm ~: A 




C.6i,) 


0 - 


U 






. _c . 


EDUCATION 










- - . -."v: 






' Elem^* School 


\ .'0 


0 • 


0 


U 








r Jr. High Sch6pl\ 0 


U 


u 


r n 






■ 


r 

Some H,.S. 




(22%) 


10 


' (31^) 








^ H.S, Diploma 


.i^'3^ 


V (60%): 


19 ' 


(59%) 


o ■ 




■ • 


^ Some College * 


5 


\(7%) 
■\3%V 


3/' 


(9%) 


,o ' 


• 




College- Degree 


■ 2 


0 


0 








Unknovm 


5 


(7%)- 

\ 


0 • 
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Licensed Family Day ". ' Family Day Care Mothers 

Care Mothers (N=71) in Present Study (M=32) 

D. INTEREST IN TRAINING . " N ' % 



Yes 


25 


. 3'5f» . 


. 13 , 


\\C\ot 


No ^ 


6 






I5f» 


Maybe 


8 


-11^ 




25?5 


Unknown 


32 




C 
D 




HOME. EQUIPMENT 










.Kitchen- 


.71 


100^, 


32 ■ 


100^ 


uuuaoor rxay 
* Area 


27. 


38^' 


16 




Outdoor' Equip- 
ment 


15 


21^ 


8 _ ' 


• 25^ 


Television 


71' 


lOOf. .■ 




100^ 


Books 


40 




30' ■ 


9^1^ 


T^oys 


69 


97^' 


31 

f 


■ 97^ 



■ It should be noted that the 52 target children who 

participated In /the experimental programs were cared for by 
a total of 32 day care^^.mothers . Obviously, this indicates 
.that. a. number/ of the day careNjnothers were caring for more 



than one '^oTT/fclfie children in this study. ^ 

Ah' exs[mination of Table 1 reveals , that the two groups 
of day ca^e mothers were comparable In terms of racial 



background. Age data indicate some minor differences.. 
The pi'esent sample,Mn general, tended to be slightly 



/ 



younger, in that there was no' day care mbther over the age 
of^ 55.' On the other hand, ^between the age range of 21 and 



/ 

/ 
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55, there tended to be proportionately more mothers in the 
36-^10 range and fewer mothers in the 31 to 35 range, as 
compared to the 1972 survey, Educational background appears 
comparab-l-e-f0r'"t :he twd^ groups. The present sample ex- ~. 
pressed a higher'degree of interest in further training 
(855S indicate'd '^yes" or "maybe" as compared to the 1972 
surve'y (^6^. Finally., the proportion- of homes having, 
outdoor play space and books was higher as compared to the 
1972 survey sample. In short, the- day care mothers in . 
this study. are a reasonably representative sample of the 
.:^opulation of day care' mother's licensed in N'assau County. 

The teachers. Paraprof essional "teachers" were re- 
cruited from the Vocational Center for Women, the Job 
Development 'center 'and through word .of mouth. The Voca- 
tional Cerijber ' for Women is a part of the Nassau County 
Bureau of .Career Plannin& and-^Development ,"-aBd--lt:s"prir^^ 
role is as a job counseling agency for women. .The Job De- 
:v|lo^ent Center is a part of the'.Nassau County Commission 
on Human Rights, and its purpose is to aid people of minor- 
' ity groups to. obtain jobs and training for jobs. It as- 
: sists employers in hiring people' from minority groups and 
offers .counseling and aptitude testing. , ■ ; 

The prerequisi-tes for the teachers were that they be 
high school graduates, but not college graduates. In order 
to insure familiarity with preschool children, we insisted 



that these women presently have of have had children, of their 
own. All applicants, were interviewed by the project coor- 
dinator and ohe of the co-principal investigators. 

It was a-nticipate-d^that 12" teachers would be required 
to work with the anticipated 90 children. However, as of 
August^ 1973, it was clear that the full 90 .children ^jould 
not be recruited by September, 1973, the projected start- 
inffdate. Therefore, nine teachers were hired at the in- 
itiation of the program. ' In addition, however, there was 
some teacher turnover, again due to the -high rate of chiid 
turnover and ' relatively low compensation. Elev-en teachers ^ 
left the program by December, 1973 at which time the situa-, 
tibn stabilized for the duration of the teaching program- 
During, the period December, '1973 - June, 197^ a tot^l of 
nine teachers were in the program. Two of the women were 
black, seven were white; and they ranged in age from the 
late 20s to mid-,i40s. - , ^ 

The teachers -were paid $3.00 per hour of teaching and 
a complicated formula v/as devised to pay them for their ^ 
travel time and rep:ort-vfriting time. They were • given a 
minimum of $15 per week for travel and report-writing if 
■'they had five or less child^ren. For every additional child 
they .received an extra $3 . 00. per week for travel and ••• 
report-writing. During the fuel crisis they received an 
additipnal $3.00 per week for the rising cost of fuel, and 
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-for a few. months they also received an extra $5.00iiper week 
for waiting time on .gas lines.- .All people inVolved^ felt 
that the compensati>on w^s inadequat'e but were obliged--to 
remain with >the original terms of the prbpos^ar v/hich had 
been developed lig years before the, teachin^/^rogram- ac- 
tually began. ^ 

. One of the reasons .that ithe pay was felt to be in-. ^ 
•adequate was the/everchanging nature of the child p'opulation. 
This ma^e It impossible to draw up "contiguous geographical 
areas/for the teachers .to ^cover. As a result, they "spent 
many more hours traveling than was anticipated, Also^ 
there was no v/ay of guaranteeing that they would teach -20 
hours per week since there were fewer children to work 
with than 'had been expected. Often day care mothers would 
not. or could not notify the teachers' in time if a child v:aB 
going to be absent. If a teacher made a' visit and tbp child 
was not there she wa"s paid for one hour. 

The'teachers^ v/ere required to keep individual lof{.s 
for their children and brought th^jn- to the periodic super- 
visor*:y meetings* They also completed social rating scales 
for each child at the beginning (September 1973) and end of 
the program (June^l974). This se'emerS^o be useful as a 
training tool for the teachers in addition to its primary 
purpose as a jneasurement of progress. It gave the ufi- , 
trained teachers clues. as to what aspects of psycho-social 
. development in children of this age group m^r^ worthy pf ob- 
servation. 



• ?h e -s up e r vl s o r s- .. Three prof essional "psycholo-.- 
^gists served as. supervisors of the paraprof essional teach- 
ers. They had- the prlinary responsibility for overseeing 
the day^td-T-day ' activities involving the direct v^ork v/ith, 
the children. . One ' of; the '^supervisors v/as assigiied to- each 
of the, three experimental ^intervention programs. Each of 
the supervisors had a^Ph.D; in psychology tvro we^re school 
psychologists.^ and the third v/as an associate "professor of 
developmental psychology at a^ nearb'y university .'^V (See 
Appendix J-' for vitae of the s.upervisors . ) The supervisors 
..had prirne rcs.ponslBility for : - (a) initial instruction in 
the philosophy and- technique ^of the experimental interven- 
tion prograras, i/e», one of /those oreviously '.labeled hirfi, : 
medium or - low . structure ; (b) follow-up and /^trouble- 
shooting" various problems ^vhich arosia' during the course . 
of t he^ program. . 

"At the outset, of the program CSeptember to October, 
1973) the supervisors met v?eekly with their teachers. ' 
During November and December of 1973 they met bi-vreekly, 
and from January to June^.197^, meetings were held on a 
monthly basis. ^ 

The supervisors required. their teachers to keep written 
logs for eachv child stating the goals methods and matprials 
Used, and comm.ents and recommendations for each visit made 
v/ith a child. ' . Thay had no difficulty establishing good ' - 



rapport; >/ith • the teachers - under their •supervision . At 
'the meetings each teacher v/as given a --chance to speak • 
abo-ut her individual r>hiidren. Vfhen fh'e ^ teachers men-^ 
tioned . difficulties v/ith particular chi'ldren, the super- 
visors were supportive and generally -helpful . ^Toward, 
mid-yea^r, as .»the teachers gained experience, the 'fneet- . 
In.tTS evolved into, round tabl'e discussions v/ith teachers 

helping eac)'^ other in addition to taking 'guidance frorr. 
( ' ■ " ... 

One supervl^^3ors . . ' / ■ [ : - 

Experimental Design « ■ The essential exnerifnental de- 
sign v/as a 3x2x2 factorial with three leveli. of structure 
of. educational program (high, medium and . low), tv/o :levels 
of "delivery" (teacher only instructing ai>tijiild versus 
feieacher and day care mother instruct ing . a child)* and tv/o ^ 
repeated measureo (pre- and oostteating) . Initial plan- 
nlng included tv;o control groups, one i'nvolving a compar- 
able family day care group and the other traditional 
"babysitt3'',ng" arrangement- In the chi-ld's ovm home* *How-. 
ever, again, because of unanticipated turnover and attri- 
tion problems, all of the 'initial planning goals could not 
bQ met and the latter control .group had to be dropped. 
Table 2 is a schematic presentation of the experimental de 
sign, as finally com.pleted* ' ' 



Table 2. 



Experiment 9.1 design and' numbej? of children (N' 
in. each experimental or. control condition 



.J 
s 
t 
e 



Degree of Struc-ture ,pf Educational Program* 

: High ■ . nedlum ■ . to>; 



Teacher 
Only 



.Teacher 

& . - 

Pay Care 
Mother'. 



Gp. 1 , Op. 3 . • Gp.5, Fkmlly. 

! . pay Care 
N=7 N=ll ■ M=8 Qontrol 



.Gp. :2 
N=7 



Gp, 4 Gp.6 ; ;/m=8 
! ' N=12.. j N=7 ,; 



In addition, the teachers v;ere dlstrlb/uted 
as follov/s*: 



Grbup 

\, 


1; 


one 


teacher 


Group 


2: 


one 


teacher 


Group 


3: 


tv/c 


teachers 


Group 


^: 


two 


teachers 


Group 


5: 


two 


teachtrx^s 


Gro-UD 


6: 


one 


teache?" 
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Educational Intervention ^Prap:rams " * . * ^/ • - 

Highly structured, approach ^ The "manual" for the 

■ "■ ' ti ' •. . . ' 

•highly structured 'approach v/as Teaching Disadvantaged Chil - ] 

'' * ■ • , ■ . • - . . f^. 

dren in the Preschool (Bereiter and Engelmann",. 1966). 
This;' oarticular anoraoch views 'cultural/edueational de-:\ • 
.privation essentially ''as .language deprivation /v-The re f orb 5^ • 
.. the program stresses the development of linguistic ' com-r 
pefeence. In addition ^ ■Bereiter and Engelmann^.( 1966 , 
p.. ^8-^9) lis.t some, 15 minimum goals to be reached by ore- / 
school children prior to entering kindergarten. In c.order ■ ; 
. to reach these goals the teacher is mandated to take. a very • 
active, direct instructional ^ task-orlent.ed approach'. In 
addition, a high degree of active participation, is required 
on the part of -the child. In addition, a good deal^ of 
repetition is required in order to meet the specific goals". 

"This approach -makes little use of educational toy s . or 
games and tends tO/ utilize p^encil and paper activities, 
pictures of co'^imon obj ects^ ; books , etc. The teachers used * 
many demonstrations, a variety of examples^ and a good deal 
of practice and - repetition in an attempt to reach such goals ' 
as the following: a)£>jthe ability to use not statements, - 
b) ability to handle opposites, c) ability to use class/ 
categorical concepts (e.g., animals), d) ability to u§e ^ 
simple if-then deductions, e) ability to name the basic 
colors plus vrhite,' black and 'brown, f) ability "t^count aloud 
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to- 2Q'y.(r) ability to count correctly '10 obj ects , h) ability; 
to .i^ise rhyming v/orcls^ i) ability t6 - distinguish printed . 
v/ords from pictures. * ■ * 

■ "-Even though the B-E anoroach typically takes place 
't^jith.a group of five' or. six children^ and is-.;d:eliver.e4 in.-, • 
a fast-pace.d and 'rather dramatic manner / it^n^/ as felt 'that---, 
the same principles ■ (direct instruction) .could be, and were, 
employed v;ith . smaller numbers 'of children, i>^.. , one,' two 
or three. 

• 2.. Mo^derat^ely structured approach . The teacher and 
supervisor guidelines used in this approach were obtained 
fi^om. available published materials by Levenstein, et al 
(Levenstei^ & Sunley, I968; Levenstein, 1970; Levensteln & 
Levenstein, 1971; and Levenstein, .Adelman,; and Kochm.an, 
\i97i).; According to Levenstein et al (1971, p. 75) the - 
prograrn"is based on the assumr)tion that cognitive enrich- 
ment for low-income 'and other educationally disadvantaged 
preschoolers shoulri occur V7.ith early speech development 
and should be embedded in the child ' s. relationships with 
beloved family figures, especially the^mother. . As 
the major coiriponent of cognitive grovrth, the^ program fos- 
ters. conceptualization, '^clfsely linked v/ith language skills, 
through the" home demonstration of a. model .for verbal inter- 
action betvreen child andimother around perceptual-motor . ex- 
perience with self-motivating objects". The major materials 



\- 



\ 

\ 
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'used as. the' vehicle for cognitive and lanp;uage stimulation 
•included' some 2^1 toys and* 1.5 books throughout the course of 
the • interventipn^parlod We used the toys and books tHat"" ^ 
'Levenst'ein et al'.{:1971) found useful. ,A IL^tlng- of. these 
may be found lii ' Appendix 1.1 .The toys orlRlnally^ v^ere • 
chosen because of thMr -caRacity to pvromote* verbal inter- 
action, their distinctive perceptual ^components ^ - theirV 
ability to facilitate^;;b^ot'b gross and'fine^ motor expres- n 
sion, also their. "potential for the child's being able to 
ugre the toy in a: jponceptual problem-solving fashion. 

In. terms of actual procedures ^ the teacher brought a . 
diPiTerent toy Or* book to "the target child (children) oft a 
v/eekly- basis throughout the course^ of the program. After 
rapport v/as established, the "lesson" cent^.^id around three 
general areas if a toy v/as being used: (1) naming/labeling 
of colors, shapes, sizes , texture , relationships, numbeJ^, 
categories; (2) descr^-ption of actions in terms of matching 
fitting together and making, sounds; (3) "^ reminding the child 
to think about what he does in terms of giving attention, 
making choice^-, having self-control, remembering related 
experiences 3 oretending and performing acts in the. proper 
.sequence. In each case, the teacher took the lead and tlien 
encouraged the chiTd to act, verbalize , etc / , . v 



• If\a. book v^as being- used, the follov.'ing guide vras 

N. " . ^ • • ■ i 

used by thV teacher: , ^ " - , ^ . . ' 

a. Inv^tpv the child, to loo-k "and listen,* . 

' ■ ' - ^- ^ ' ■■ ' ' * / 

Td, .Shov/ and read the title pag.e,. * «. /- o 

^ c'.-' Shov; and /describe hpvf to. turn 'the ba^e^ 
and how. to* treat, the'^boofo.^ ^ 

. - • - ... ^. ^ - J 

t . — , . ■ « • ■ - 

d. Read in a clear, easy voice. ^ 

* • . ** " . 

e. stop at ill'ustratioris and^ invite'^ the child ' ^ 
to point put colors, shapes and sizes, 

, number; texture, relationships, ,categoi*^es . • 

f. Encourage the child to join ,in when fami-liar 
v>ords are read^ ^ . „ ■ , * ' ■ 

The guidelines'' for the manner in v;htch toys and/^ooks 

'/'- ■ ^ 

y.j^;j^^-tised were taken! from the ^-anual for Replication of 

the ^^lother-Child Home Progri'm (Levenstein et al", 1971). 

At this point, it should be pointed 'out that at le:ast 

tv7o major modifications of the Levenstein approach were 

made vis-a-vlrs the present project. The first concerns th 

use of the child' s • natural 'm,other. Levenstein- et al argue 

strongly that the projrram be used with the natural mother 

^nd" that the teacher's major function is to demonstrate 

the -approach -vrith the goal of 'having the major interaction 

take place between the child and his/her natural^ mother. 

This vfas not the case in the present study due to ^he fact 

that the intervention procedures were being carried out in 

a fajnilv day care setting. A second major modification 

concerns the , fact .that -the teachers in the prer.ent project 

v/ere not trained by the Levenstein et al staff. As 



indicated earlier,, 'the . materials ^ :bechniques -philosophy , 
jetc... V7ere obtained "from avaxlal^le published material.,'-''. 
, 3. Loosely structured approach , ^ 'By its yer^y .'nature . 

this -approach. v;a5? clifficult to operationallze^ or to specify. 
The major objectlvd^ was to have the teachers interact v;ith 
the children in a warm, friendly and supportive , manner with 
out. the use of a-formal, consistent educational philosophy, 
series of objectives or teebnique. Hqvfever, each teacher 
was ^iven 'a tota\;^budget of"$15-.G0 per 'child to spend as 
*^she saw fit. The Is'eache.rs wt^re encouraged to think In, 
terms of consumable : items, such as crayons , payer pencils, 
et c • 

"To the extent possible, the; supervisors role v/as ^ 

vievjed as being primarily **non-dl-rective" • i/i nature . The 

* ■ * ■ . . ■ ' ■ 

^teachers v/ere encouraged to come up with' their own n;aals 

for the children ^as v/ell as the .me.thpds ahcf ^taghninues 

^ , 4 '/^ . . . ■ If 

v/hlch might b,e used to reach the goals. I"n.^ tMs', instance ^ 
it appeared that^'much of their thinking ' was determined bv 
v;hat they did vrltb^'their own children vrh.en their children 
v/ere between ''a^^ and 4. After the tea>-her$ v began to fqrmu- 
late their own goals and ^ technioues , the supervisor played 
the role of resource person. It should' also be pointed 
out that since , the supervisory sessions vrere held in a' 
group, there 3^ no doubt that the tea^chers 'exerted some 
-mutual V infli^rfce oh' one another in term.s of ' what v/as being' 
•done with" the ^ childreh. The most active role played bv the 
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supervisor^consisted of his sU;^plying normative devejop- 
mental Information on 2% to ^^^year-old children so that 
the teaphers vrould haye sbme |frame:^/ork vjithin which to 
plan and ^opej^^e In summar^s the loosely structured' 
approach consisted of a variety oS goals ^ 'methods , and 
techniques with little in l^he^way of formal ir^te^rials . 

or a •c""onsist,ent educational* oerspective. 

• • ' ^ . . II ^ ' ■ - ■ • 

• : - • . If , ^ . , 

The "bellverv" Systems '/ " ' 



As vail be recalle)a, a second .aspect of_ the present' 
study deaLt with the mgi'nner in which each of the education- 
al programs was /'deliA/ered**|feo- the children. The present 
program involved tvjo/tynes of delivery svstems : one ill 
which onlv the paraorof essional teacher worked with the 

" ■ — " • ■ ; ' ■ ■ - ■ ■ . ■ 

target child (children) and a second-in vrhich- the , teacher ^ 
and the day. care mother^ worked- with the t^trp;et child/ ^ 
children. In the teache^r only condition the teacher 
worjced v/ith the 'child for tv/o hours per; v;eek (one'hour^ 
-on each of tw(^ different days) throughout the course of 
the program. ' In the 'tgacher plus day care m.other dondi- 
tiori the teacher a-lso^ worked with the target child/chil-- ^ 
dren for two hours^per week. In addition ^ hov.^ever^ the 
day care lifother was requested to observe the interaction 
of the child -and^ teacher, '^and then to 'v;ork with the target 
child/children for an additional two hours during the 
course of the week. The day care mother Was requested to 
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perform the,, same activities with the child/children, which 
had been "modeled" by the teacher. Hovjeyer, at least' two 
probJ.ems v/ith this- manipiuiat ign should.be nbtetJ. There. - . •• 
was. little in the way of an incentive '(e.g, monetary.) '* . / 
vihich could be^ of fered to the day care mother in excliange. 
for* providing this- type of follow-up , ^jDrimarily be.cause'^ . 
the Department of Social Services foresaw problems aris- 
ing v/ith those day care mothers who vrere involved in the 
'^ teacher only c'ondition. ^ Hovrever, even If it had b6en 
possible to provide an incentive, it , would have/ been very 
diff icult to oversee the^day care mothers / primarily be- 
cause of time, either in terms' of DSS staff or ^proj ect staff 

Length of Intervention Period • . 

The educational' intervention program vras 'in effect 
for a .period of ten months (September, 1973-June, 197^) • 
V/ith the original goal of having two hours of direct teacher 
instrucjbion per v/eek, it vrould have been theoretically pos- 
sible to isee each child for a total of approximately 80 

' Q 4 

hours (8 hours per month x 10 months). Hov/ever, When one 
considers vacations such as Thanksgiving, Christmas, Chanu- 
kah, Easter, Passover^ etc., j55 hours of contact is a more 
realistic estimate, /in-terms of actual tea^cher contact . 
time, the mean number of hours spent was 49^6. There v^as, 
hov/ever;> a considerable range, with a low of 21 and a high 
of TO., In terms of the various educational intervention 



pro^^ramsj the ehi3,dren -In th€'l&£^l^^ structured group av- 
eraged 52 hours of contact, the children in the moderately 
structured conditlpn averaged 51 hours of contact , arid- the 
children in the; lopselv; structured groun averaged \^f6 hours \ 
•of contact. .A problem in this respect centered on some of ' 
the* children* s not shov^lng -up -at the day care home on a 
regular taasi'B; hov/ever, this vflll be dlBcusised in more de- 
tail in the discussion* sectTon. , ^ _ ■ ^ 
Var iab 1 e s./ In ve s t i ga t e d ^ >, . ' \ : 

The, major dependent variables consisted *of several/ 
cognitive and' social 'behavioral .measures . It should be 
pointed- out that these measures v/ere^ obtained near the • 
beglnping of the project (October, 1973) ^a£d at the close 
of the educational part of the program (Summer, 197^). 
The Cognitive Measures , ^ ' 

♦ 

1 . i'he Peabody Picture^ Vocabulary , Test (PPVT ) . The ' 
PPVT (Dunn, 1965) is a -non-verbal , multiple-choice test 
that., v/as, designed to evaluate children betv/een the ares of 
2^ and l8 years who can indicate "YeS" or "ITo" in some^^h- 
ne^r. • The test was designed to provide an estimate of an 
individual's verbal , intelligence through measuring hearing 
vocabulary or receptive knowledge of vocabulary. R^\i scores 
can be converted to a m.ental age, JO and oercentlles . Al- 
ternate forms are available. The instrument vias orlp^inally 
standardized on ^1012 v:hite Ss_, aped 2^^, to 18., ' 
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The PPVT manual reports alternate .form reliabilities 
ranging from ,67 at year 6-0 to .84 at. ages IT-O -and l8-0. 
The standard errors .of measurement in 10 points range- from 
6.00 at ages 17-0^ and l8-0 to 8.6l at age 6-0 year^ four- 
teen studies (listed in, the Appendix of the manual) report .. 
alternate Tcriti reliabilities from . 37 *to-% 97 5- "^'-^ith .a median" 
of .77.' Test-retest studies report coefficients ranging 
from .28 to .97', v/ith a median of . .735 with y^etest inter- 
vals Twanging from 4 v;eeks to 2 years. " ■ . - 

2. The Preschool Inventory ^ (PSI) . The PSI (Cald-. 

r • '■ ■ — ■ ■ 

well, 1970) v/as designed as a^^brief assessment and screen- 
ing procedure for ir^.dividual use vj^th -eiaildren in the age 
range of 3 to 6 years. The 6^-item Inventorvv/as devised, 
specifically for us^ in connection v/ith" Project Head Start 
• both, for deDrivation-assOciated deficits and f or proplram ' 
evaluation. As such, the criteria follov/ed in its develop- 
ment were that: (a) it samples skills children need and are 
implicitly assumed to possess in kindergarten and early 
grades; (b) it reflects culturally based deficits (as op- 
posed to being ^^culture-fair"); (cO it be^ sensitive rather- 
than resistant, to change so that it reflects acquisition of 
slcills; and (d) it could /ce quickly administej^ed vrith rea- 
sonable accuracy. " ' • 

Standardization to date has been mainly v;ith lovi S^BiiT' 
groups*. Miller and Dyer (1970) reported -a six-month test- 
retest stability coef f icient - of . . 79 . Correlations with the-" 




Stanford-Binet ran^^e from .39 for 3-year-ol^s to;. 65 for 
,5-year-blds , vrith .^^! .being the correlation fqr the er/tire 
, sample (W=-l4:76). ' Caldv/ell (1970,. p. 23) indicated that, 
"Since even among 5-year-olds (Kiiere the cirrelatioi;! be- 
tv/een these tvro measures' is 'theT'greatest ) phly ^2 pe^roent . 
'pf the variance in'the sdores is accounted for by- this re- 
l^ationship, it is obvious that ^ the Inventory is ^measuring 
something in addition to general intelligence." ^ ' 
• The PrSi appears to tap a variety of: preschool f=;.kll'ls 
^ including knov^ledge of self, body part s, knowledge pf ^gen- " 
eral environment, basic number , facts , com.parative concepts, 
cr'linal concepts, preoositional concepts, colors, from 
recognition and basic copying skills . 

3. The Basic Concept Invenjbory (BCI) .' The BCI (En- 
gelmann, 196'7) i^'" a checklist of -basic ^ concepts tjiat are,- 
involved in nevr learning .situations'^ particularly ag* 'thev 
'pertain to first grade. Engelmann (196?, p.$" ) indicates- 
that, the BCI is not a complete checklist' in that it does 
not. include knovrledge of colors, ^ability to coun€.,. etc.,. 
bulp concentrates on skills "that are perhaps more basic, ' 
less' like'^xr to* be taught, and less likely to be noticed' 

♦ 

and diagndsed bv the teacher". It is primarily intended for 

oillturally disadvantaged nreschool and kindergarten children 

slov; learners, emotionally disturbed "children , and mentally 

*r • ^ " > 

retarded children. 



Engelniann indicates that the BCI consists" of an sLt- 
tempt to'^ construct a criterion-ref erenaecl test as compared 
io a norm-re fe^rence'd test. According to Engelmann • ( 1967 a 
p. 5) "the motivation" behind ^items on a criterion--ref erenced 
measure' is not to spread the distribution (of scores')^ but- 
to^ evalua'te the instruction the child has received on speci- 
fic , ^ relevant skills. Since the skills tested are specific 
and relevant, vie can see l^y examining a/child's te*st ^per-^ 
forman6e precisely 'Vherei his instruction has either failed 
or succeeded him in teaching h.im what, he should "know" . In 
this sense, the BCI differs from the PBVT and the' PSI, both 
of v/hi'ch are. norm-ref ere^ncpd measures. ' , ' 

;rhe BUT consists of "three parts" termed : (1) Basic 
Concepts3 (2.) Statement Repetitio'n and Comprehension, -and , 
(3) Pattern Awareness. ^ ^ r^- 

Engelmann •(19675 R .7 •) states that, ''The tasks in Part 

"tme^are* deslD;ned to test the child's abilitv to handle dif-- 

fer^nt type.s of ^election criterla^ 

a) Uncomplicated selection 'criteria such as a;i 
object name:' "^ind the boy. 

V • by Plurals: .Find the balls that are black, 

c5 riot criteria*^- Find the balls, that are no^ white. 

d) Compound selection criteria: . '^ind .the hall that 
. . ' is big and black. (Also the not variation:, *^ind 
the one that does not talk and does not bark.) 

e.-) Pull statements as criteria , for selection: T?ind. 
the right picture: The mgtn is p:oing tQ chop 
dovjri the tree. ^ ^ 
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f) Seleotion criteria 'that do no't provide enough 
iriforiDation tp identify a particular ob.ject, . 
For example, the child is shown an illustra- 
tion of thrfee boxes and is told, '^There is a 
ball in one of these box^s. T he ball-is not. 
in this hox (pointing to vthe box at left). 
Do you' know where the ball is? DonH gue'ss." j 

In terms of . the ■ second part, Erlgelmann (1967, p. 7) | 

indicates that, "Part Two tests,the bhild^ s ability to. 

repeat statements and to answer- the questions that- are \ 

implied by these statements. For example: ' A boy is not 

walking vrhen he is running. What is a boy not doing v/hen 

he is running? The rationale behind Part Two items is 

that statements txhat are used in , everyday language and in 

the classroom should be familiar tp the child. The child 

should be able to understand what they mean and .be able 

to repeat them. If he Calls. in either area, his familiarity 

v;lth. these statements is' inade.quate. If he has difficulty 

repeating statements, he is handicapped in situations that 

demand him. to repeat and apply statements.'^ 

In terms of the area of I^attern Awareness, Engelmann 

(1967, n. 8) says t^iat^.^Part Three tests the. child^s under- 

standing of the kind of patterning : on which analogies are ^, 

based. For example, the cftild is presented with the sounds 

m- — Ik and is tested ^^o . see if he can .identify them, as the 

vxord milk. The v/ord and the sound ^pattern are analagous. 

Both depend' upon a relationship" of..;the parts.. The only 

difference is that the parts are telescoped in the v7ord 



milk; Two other patterning tasks are ^presented in Part 
Three^ one designed to see if the child can note t^e se- 
quence of tvfo events, and the other to see x^jhether the 
child can figure out/- the_pattern used to expand a digit 
series. The child is first 'askecl to repeat a digit se-^ 
ries - 7>4," for example. Then he- is asked to repeat the 
analogous series, 7-7, 4-4, and so on., through 7-7-7'^7 , 
4-4-4-4. The digits in the expanded series are not ran- 
dom. They are governed by an expansion rule. The child 
who perceives this rule -vzill more "probably be able to re- 
peat the -digits than the" child XA^ho does not. * Conversely, 
the ch.ild who does not -Is possibly unav;are . of the rule." 
The SocJ,al-Behavioral Measures 

1. The Teacher ^s Rating Scale ♦ This scale (Rubin," 
1962) consists, as the titl.e indicates, of a series of ' 
scales designed to assess social-behavioral characteris- 
tics of children in the age. range kindergarten through 
second grade. (See Appendix III);* The original scale 
consisted of 79 items, each of which vras a separate scale 
Interrate^r reliability coefficients for the 79 s^cales 
ranged' from ,26-. 94. Two' thirds of the coefficients viere 
above .75. " . - . " " 

The version Used in the present project was revised 
by Rubin in 1967 and contained 55 items. V/e assume that 
those scales (of the original 79) v/hich demonstrated lov/- 
ered reliabilities v/ere deleted* For the purposes of the 



present study, v^e deleted se/eral additiofjal items, pri- 
marily tl-^bse ^v/hlcli v/ere mcyre. relevant to plassroom (group) 
behavior land those vrhicl/vrere not approprliate for chil-, 
dren^-inythe 3-5" age ra'nge. ^ Therefore a.jtotal . of 35 behav- 



/ 



iprs //ere rated. 



Each item is^ composed of a 9-point scale, vfhere the 



first, fifth ajld ninth reference- points lare described, and 
income c as e^^ also the third and seventh points'. T,he. 
rater is p.4istructed that he mav use points 2,^,6 or .8 if 
he feel-S— fe-he need to do so. . j 

* ./^he original study design called* fjor periodic ob- ; 
servations and ratings on the part of the Department of 
Social Services casev/orker assigned to the day care child. 
It 'soon became apparent that the casei^prkers y/ere not able 
to make frequent enough or long enough visits .to.be able 
to carry out these systematic observations. Therefore^ 
th^ teachers v/ere asked to complete the rating scales' 
twice, once at the beginning of the program • (October , 197^) 
and once at. the end (vSummer, 197^)- Thi,s obviously ^'/as 
less desirable than, the original plan,' tout \^^as the best 
that could be done under the* circumstanbes • 
. Demographic and Background Variables \ . ' 

In addition to. the major dependent peasures , informa- 
tion was obtained on the -characteristics! of the target, 
child,, the child's biological pelrents and home, and the 
child'' s- day care mother and home. . 
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Essentially these questions tried to get a, picture of 
the social, educational , and occupational, background., and 
the composition of, the day care child' s, family and- care- 
taker as well as tl:ie physical environment of ' the "natural 
home 'and the' day ckre home. ^ The interview.^ schedule (a 
copy^of which Is attached as Appendix IV) was' completed by 
the Department of Social Services caseworker assigned to 
the child on the ba^.ls- of existing documents. Interviews 
with the relevant persons, or systematic observations of ^ 
the home .setting. These data are not relevant to the 
present study and "hence not presented below. However, 
"they ffiay.be useful to any further attempt- to try to 
understand the characteristics of children who do ■ or do 
not iilp^ove in different educational environments. 

' RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Cpgnltlve Measures 

1. Peabody. Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) ; The 
data In Table 3 show the mean PPVT 'IQ scores for each 
experimental group as well as for pre- and posttestlng. 
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Table 3: 'Mean- PPVT IQ scores ffor the 
various experimental conditions. 
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A 3x2x2 AMOVA yielded one significant main" effect 
which involved pre- vs. post-teaching (F==5.79*3 df=1^42 
p<.05). In>hls case, the mean pretest PPVT IQ w^s 90 
and the mean posttest IQ was 98. Thus, irrespective of 
educational program?? or delivery systems, the children !s 
IQ scores" on this test improve. There v;ere no other sig- 
"nif leant main effects or interactions. 

The fact that there were no significant interactions 
indicates that neither the educational structure variable 
nor the delivery system acted to bring about differential 
^changQs over time with respect to PPVT IQ, i.e.,- on the 
average all chdrMren improved significantly. 

Hov/eyer, another manner in ivhich, the data might be 
viev/ed is iji terms, of expected vs. obtained rate of mental 
growth: For example. Table t] represents the mean mental" 



age 
pre- 



scores for the six educational treatments , including 

• and posttesting. ' ' ". 

- Table 4: Mean PPVT *Sct)res for the ex- 
-perlmental educational conditions. 
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•In this Instance there vias also a significant' main 
effect for pre- vs. posttesting (F=52.^6, df=l,^l, 
pC.05). The.re were no other significant maijti effects 
or interactions. In- this case, the overall main pretest 
M.A. v;as 3X months and the overall posttest M.A. was^2.6 
months, indicating an average increase, of 11.6/months. 
If one considers theTQ.- to be a predictor of rate of mental 
growth, then one might begin to make comparisons between 
predlcted^and obtained rate.s of mental grov/th. For ex- 
ample, the mean pretest IQ for the present sample was 
found to^be 90. If the mean had been 100., one would ex- 
pect 12 months of mental growth 'during a 10-month 



chronological period (the duration of the present educa-. 
tional Intervention prograim) • On the other hand, the 
fact that the obtained mean pretest" IQ v/as 90 would lead 
.one to expect an average gain of 10.8 months of mental 
growth over a .12-month period, or a gain of approximately 
9 months' of mental grov^th during a 10-month period. The 
Above calculations assume that no particular educational 
intervention occurred during the 10- or 12-month- periods . 
Therefore'*, the fact that the present program found an av- 
erage gain of 11.6 months* compared t.o an expected gain of . 
9 months (assuming no intervention) seems to indicate that 
all of the experimental ^educational programs, irrespective 
of degree of structure, yielded- significant^ gains in the 
children ^s hearing vocabulary or receptive, khov; ledge of 
vocabulary. " . 

In comparing the present results with -those of other 
.investigations which have utilized the PPVT, a number of 
'thin^G should be considered. The -first ^point is- that 
present pretest mean IQ of '9^0 tends to be somewhat- higher 
than those found in other investigations For example, 
Levenstein (1970) reported a pretest mean IQ of 76.8 for 
a sample of 29 tv/o and three-year-olds. After seven 
months of intervention the'^mean PPVT IQ was found to be - 
89. 0, Additionally^ Karnes, Teska 'and Hodgins (1970) ob- 
tained a mean PPVT IQ of <82.6 for 92 children who were the 
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assigned 'to one of four types of educational programs. • ' 
After 7 to 8 months of instruction in one of the educa- 
tional programs ■{( two hours' and 15 minutes per day PPV-T • 

IQ gains ranged from 4 .0 • points ^83 . 3 to ^^7.3). in one 

- . ' \ • . : . ^ ' - : ■ ' _ w 

group, to 12/4 points in another group(80.2 to 92.6). In 

still a third (experiment§.l) group, -a pre- posttest dif- 
ference .of 10.3 points waS'Obtained (85. 8 to 96.1). 

In addition3 Edwards and Stern (1970) utilized the 
' PPVT as one 6f many dependent 'measures in a study Involv-^ 
' ing a comparative analysis; of three Intervention programs 
v/ith disadvantaged preschool children-,. In this lnstance)j 
the mean pretest PPVT IQ was 75.^. After 24 weeks of in- 
struction (15' minutes per day, 4 days per week), the ad- 
justed posttest means for the various instructional pro- 
grams were as follows:' 95.^, 8-9.8, and 86.4. 

As indicated earlier, children in the previpusly 
cited studies , routinely obtained lower pretest PPVT IQs; 
..therefore the children who participated ' in" the present 
gttidy may not have b'een_ comp,aratale prior to .Intervention. 
A second and related point concerns the fact that the re- 
sults of these several studies haVe demonstrated rather 
dramatic absolute gains, e.g. ,12 to 20 IQ points. How- 
ever, the fact that the children in these studies bfegan 
at' a lower level, coupled with the possibility of- aV^re-_ 
gression effect" might have "acted to artificially inflate 
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the posttest scores A It should also be noted that in 
none of 'the studies clVed ab^ove was the mean posttest 
scores comparable to theXone found in the pf»eVent 
study (mean PPVT IQ-98) . - ^erefbre, :^t is sugge^sted 
that in spite of the fact th^^ the^-chiMren in trie 
pres^ent study began at a relat;ively high levol. (X=90) 
(which might have acted to- produce a "ceiling effect") 
statistically^ significant IQ gains, were observed. ^This 
v/ould seem to indicate that all of t he present inter- 
vention programs vrere successTul in increasing perform- 
ance on the PPVT and that we are observing more than a 
■ - . < ■ ■ ■• :, • ■ - • . "■' . • 

simply maturational effect. * 

' "\ • ■ ' I ' - . ' • . ^ 

\ Several other studies have reported that children 

frorJi ethnic minority g. oups make appreciable gains " on the 
PPv4 (Howard. & Plant, 196?; Klaus & Gray, I968.; Milgram, 
197i) in preschool programs such as Head Start. Milgram 
has' suggested that the PPVT "is dependent on consistent 
attention and control over coftipeting responses. Its mul- 
tiple choice format may obscure the loss pf attentional. 
set to a greater degree than the .relatively more open- , 
ended questions .of (e.g.) the -Binet (p 325).^' In addi- ' 
tion, r4ilgram_6f f ered several hypotheses to explain the 
greater gains typically made on the PPVT compared to an 
instrument such as" the Bine t. It may be that: (l)''v/ith 
increasing age children are increasingly able to maintain 

1 



a constant set; (2), they become more familiar v/lth the 

verbal items of the' pPVT; (3) the pra.ctlce effect Is 

larger for the PPVT .than >dr the Binet. It would seem 

.that further research is required to evaluate the above 

hypotheses to determine which best accounts for the ris.e 

in PPVT .IQs- as a result of ain intense' preschool experience, 

■ 2. Preschool Inventory . As vras the case with the 
' • . . - )> ■■ ^ - 

PPVT, a 3x2x2 AMOVA revealed a. main effect for pre-. vs . 

posttest-lng (F=159'.89, df=l,38', p<;01). No other main 

effects or lnJ:eractlons were found to be statistically ' 

significant. Table 5 presents the pre- and posttest mean - 

scores for th^, PSl for the various experimental conditions. 

Table 5: )lean PSI scores for the 
various experimental conditions'.- 
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Total' Pretest Mean-;= 2^1.8 
Total Posttest Mean = Ml\.5 



The question arises as to whether the significant mean 
increase in scores v;as simply a result of maturation, since 
the PSI is essentially an age-nbrmed instrument. At this 
point there would appear tp -be at least two ways., of view^- 
ing the data to determine vrhether the^' observed changes 
reflect maturation only, or are a result of the education- 
al intervention programs : (l)^compare the observed chan-' 
ges with the results of other preschool programs which 
have utiliz^^d the PSI as a dependent measure. . . 

In terms of the fir3t alternative / it Vfould seem 
that the observed mean. gain of 19.7 points is greater 
than might be expected by maturation*. alone.' For example, 
Caldwell (I970) provides mean scores for the various age 
groups utilized in the standardization of the PSI. A 
brief reproduction of the norms is as follows ( Preschool 
Inventory , Revised Edition 1970, Handbook, p 21): 

Age Group ' Mean (Rav; Score) 

3- 0 . to 3-11 25- 6 ' ' 

4- 0 to 4-5 30.0- . 

- 4-6 to 4-11 33.9 ' ■ 

5- 0 to 5-5 ^ * 38.4 
5-6 to 6-5 '42.4 

The mean age of the children, in ,^the present study vias 

3 years and' 6 .months at the beginning of the project-, and 

iihe mean pre-test PSI score vfas 24.8. It would appear, 

therefore, that the children in tihe present study were 

; r- ** ■ ■ ' » 

comparable to those in the PSI standardization sample. 

* • • "« . • 

However, at posttesting, when- the mqan age was 4 years 



3 months,* the mean PSI. seore was 44. 5^ x^hich is"' comparable 
to the 5-yea.r, 6 months to 6\years, 5 months age group ln,A. 
the PSi standardization sample. Therefore, it ,appe^3^^s^that 
the childrenl„in the present sti^dy acquired a signif icanlj.ly 
greater number of the skills .tApped by the .PSI a-s a're-^ ^ 
suit of the various experimenjcal programs, than might be, 
expected by maturatior^ alone, if the PSl norms- are used ..as 
a basis for comparison. • 

As indicated earlier, hov/ever, another -manner of evalu 
ating the present results is to compare them w'lth other prd^' 
sic.ho<31 intervention programs vfhich have utilized the*. PSI. 
For example, Edv/ards and Stern (1970) use'd the PSI as one 
dependent measure in an investigation of the comparative 
efi^ect of three different pre.school i^i'tervention programs. 
At .the start of the prograrn the mean chronological >age of ' 
their children was 51.6 months and the intervention period 
xvas 6 months; however, actual total instructional time .,^came 
to "abowfe- 24 hdurs; The mean age of the chll^dren at 'postv- 
testing v;as 58.5 months. ' Pretest means we!re r:ipt report,ed; 
however, adjusted' posttest. means v/ere found to be HT^kraind 
42.4 for the two experimental groups , respectively 4o.7- 
for a placebo group,' and 36.8 for^/a no-treatment control 
group.. In attempting to cdmpare the results of Edwards 
Stern (1970) with those of the present study, a number -of 
factors must bfe considered, "these differences are ouli- 
lined below. 



Pres'ent 


Edwards & Stern 


Stucjiy ^■ 


(1970) 


41/.6 ' 


■ ■ • 51.6 . 



Mean' C.A. at pretest 

" Mean C.A. at postt.est ,5Q'.6 . <^ _ 58.5 

Duration of intervention ^; 9 montjfffe 6 months 

Mean hours o-f InstructioG 49.6 . 2-3. .8 , 

'Mean.PSI pasttest I m .5 ' ■■ 47.4'(exp..] 

■ ■ ■ ■ s ■ , 42.3 (exp.) 

•/ . ^ ' ■ 4a. 7 (Placebo) 

• • ■ ^. • ^g^g (Control) 

!• • • * • • • /• . : I ' 

It would' appear, then, that younger children, being 

' ^ ^ ■ - / . . 

vrorked v/ith over a longer peripd of time "and on a more 

intense basis, score almost as ivell' asi older children who 

are workecj v/ith on a less intense basis for a short e'r?» • 

period of time.' The fact that the post,test PSI mean found*' 

' ' • *«» . 

in the present study is^comparable to that of plder chilr- ^ 

' * . ' * ' ' , :i 

dr.en who have a],so received exsperime^tal ii^ter.yention 

would seem to' indicate that the gaf ns pbserved in the pres- - 

ent^^study are essentially a resiTl.t .'of maturation.; The^^ 

present results might a\so.be compared wlth_those of^rHller 

& Dyer- (1970) who Qompar.ed 4*types pf Head Start ^cur!ri-cul'a 

and their relative Impact on a^ number of different depend- 

"^ent meas.ures, the PSI being one of them. , • , 

" In* the t4iller & Dyer study the median age* of the Qhil-^. 
-, ■ • ' ■ ^ • 

dren Was' 51.9 months and thfe pre- posttestinp: interval vjas 

6 months. Again, it might be instructive to compare the 

Miller \ Dyer .results with those of the present study in 

tab.ular form: > , ' - ' ^ 



Present Miller & Dyer 
• ' Study r. y (1970) • 

Mean C. A. at pretest. 41.6 51.9 (median) 

Mean C.A. at posttest " 50.6, 57.9 (median) 

Duration of ^intervention 9 mos. 0 . 6 mos. 
* Me^n hours of. Instruction ^9.6 660^ . 

Mean '^SI pretest 24.8 26.6 - ... 

.Mean post^.test 44.5 ^ 39.1 (exp.) \ 

40.9 '(exp.) ^. ' 
- — 37.6 (exp.) 

35.9 (exp.) 

33.2 (control) 

Here again, the children in the ^present study ^v/ere 
younger . kt . the begin ning of the . program, received instruc- 



tion over a longer period of time (with fewer instructional 
hours), and yet appeared to perTorm somev/hat better at the 
time of posttesting. . It might- also be 'pointed out Vx^X 
pretest IQs for the children seem compar^able, so that some 
t^ort of general ability factor v;ould not seem to be great- 
ly influencing the results. ,The mean PPVT pretest IQ was- 

Pi 

90. '59 and the mean Stanf ordr-Blnet pretest IQ y/as 91.8 for 
the Miller I Dyer (1970) children. The PPVT and Stanford- 
Binet obviously are not directly comparable; hov;ever, the 
pretest fig.ures. from both sets of data seem to indicate 
that the children in the present study and those in 'the 
Millar Dyer study were functioning at the lov;er end of 
the average range 9f intelligence prior tb intervention. 
Parenthetically, it might be noted 'that Stanf ord-Binet XQ 



*This figure v/as based upon the following f 6 mos. of inter- 
vention, with 5.5 hpurs of instruct-ion for- 5 days per v/eek. 
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gains ranged from .79 IQ' points (control group) to 6.27. 
IQ points for one of the experimental ^groups . The mean 
PPVT^IQ gain for all ■ children in the- present study. (6,2 
IQ points) ■ seems comparable, to the greatest observed .gain 
of 6.3 points in one of the Miller & Dyer experimental 
groups . • ^ , 

' ■ In summary, it would appear that the pre- post gain 

observed" in the present study v/as not simply a funatidn 

of maturation, whether one .compares the gains with jthe > 

PSI norms or with the results of relat<=d studies. 

3, Basic Concept Inventory (BCI). A 3x2x2 ANOVA 

completed on tfte BCI .total score revealed a signifi^artt, • 

effect for pre- vs. posttesting (P=52.58, df=l,42; 

p<.01). No- other "main effects or interactions vrere 

■found to be statistically significant. Table ^ pre'feents 

the pre- and posttest mean scores for the BCI total scores 

for the various" experimental conditions. , 

Table 6: Pre- and posttfest mean -total . 
' - BCI scores for the various experlmen^tal conditions, 
*" * . 

" Degree of Structure 

Low 



Medium 



Only. 



Pre and . 
Post Means 



Pre 
52.0 


Post 
i|2."5 


Pre 
73.3 


• Post 
47.7 


.. Pre 
68.0 


Post 
'28.0 


79.6 


42.2 


62.8 


27.2,, 61.6 


25.6 


65. 'a 


42.4 


6&.l" 


37.5 


64.8 


26.8 


54.1,,- 


52.8 \ 45. b 



Rav?' Mean 
52.1 
49-8 



Total pre-t est. Mean" = 66.2 
Total Post-test Mean = 36.2 
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It should be pointed out that the BCI Is" scored for 
^errprs; therefore, the lower the score the better the 
performance. In this case, then, tU mean posttest score 
of 36:^2 indicates significaTif Improvement over the mean 
pre-test score of 66.2,. for all experimental groi^p's./ 

It becomes more difficult to Interpret this im- 
proved per:^rmance, partly/because the BCI Is a criterion- 
referenced test and therefore does not provide age norm.s. 
Therefore it is possible that the- children gained in com- 
^ petence primarily as a f-esult of , maturation . In terms of • 
raw score improvement it should be pointed out that the 
total possible number of eri-ors which could be scored is 
W: Therefore, in terms of mastery of the items,, the 
pre-test.^mean ind,icates that the children were able ' to 
pe,rform appr^^ateli^' half the items on the BCI prior t'o 
intervention (54.4?). At the time of posttesting they 
had mastere<^ approximately 75% of the items.' Trie BCI 
'manual indica^s that the Instrument is "primarily iii- 
t-ended for cultVally 'disadvantaged preschool and ..kinder- 
garten c.hlldren, ^s^dw learners, emotionally disturbed 
and mentally retardk; children". The fact that the pre- 
school children In the^"|:r6sent study were approximately ' 
it years , of age at the st^rf of the program and reached 
75% mastery at the time Qf ^j^osttesting would seem "to in- 
dlcate.that something other t^n- maturation wast occurring 
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One other comparison seems germane at ^thls^point , 
i.e. 3 the Head Start comparative study bj^^illervgc 
Dyer (1970) . In addition to the variety-' of pre- and 
.post measures, several instruments -v/ere administered 
only at the close of the progr^, the BCI being one of 
them. The information from/tiie present ptudy and that 
of Miller and Dyer is -summarized below: 



Present 
Study 



Miller & Dyer 
(19 JO) 



Age 'at postte^ing (mos.) 
Duration of/lnterverition . 
Mean hours^ of, instruction 
Mean BCjK posttest 



50.6 (mean) 57-9 "(median) 

9 months- 6 months 

49.6 ■ ■ 660 
36.2 . 36.17 (exp. ) 

37.79 (exp.) 

35.00 (exp.) 

44.54 (exp.) 



Therefore, it^^^j^ild seem that the mean BCI posttest 
score compares f avorably/Mth those observed by Mxlfier & 
Dyer, even v;hdn one con'siders differences in C.A., dura- 
tion of p3?ogra.m, amount of instructional time, "etc. 

3a/ Basic Concept Inventory' (BCI) Part One: Basic - 
Concepts . As indicated in the Method section, the BCI 
consists^ of essentially three parts, each of which- pur- 
ports to tap a skill necessary for later school success. 
Therefore, further analyses- were carried out on, the vari- 
ous sub-parts bf the BCI.. 

The BCI manual' indicates that in Part One the ^child 
is asked to follow basic instructions (e.g., "Find the 
man", in a picture) and should understand the "content" 
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words that are used in the instruction^. The BCI Manual 

i. 

( p . 7)^^.ai.a^indicates th'at ^'tho tasks in Part One also 
test f>fea_c*rild^ s understanding of words that describe 
relatively' aommon objects, and properties such as man.j 
girly ballj he^ she. it^ they^ big^ vrhite^ on^ be- 
tween^ next to", , . ^ - 

As V7ith the total BCI-, Part One employs a "negative" 
scoring system wdth a higher score indicating poorer per-, 
formance. On Part One^ then^ the total number of possible 
incorrect responses is -^2^ " - _ 

A 3x2x2 AMOVA performed-, on the BCI fart One data re- 
vealed a significant main effect for pre- vs. posttesting 
(F=22.03/ d'f^l^SO, p \.01)j and, a significant .between-- 
groups interaction involving degree of educational struc- 
ture and type of delivery system (P^^^.S^, df=2 , 30, p -rC^, 05 ) . 
Table 7 presents the pre- and posttest mean scores for the 
BCI Part One for the^ various experimental conditions.. 

Table 7: Pre- and posttest mean^ scores -for- BCI 
.Part One for the various ^'experimental conditions. 



Degree of Structure 



Hiffh 



Medium 



Low 



Ravr Mean 





Pre 


1 Post , 


i : J're 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




Teacher 
















Only . 


18.2 


17. -00 


27.9 


17.5 


23.7 


13-. 3 


'is -6 


Teacher^ 

















and ©CM 


31.^ 


1Q'.6 ■ 


16.7' 


i.ii . n 


•19.5 


11; 8 




Post Means 


2 4. 8 


17.8 


22.3 


15.9 


21.6 


12.5 


18.7 


Cell Means 


21. 3 


19 .1 ■ " 


17.1. , 





Tqtal pre-test Mean' = 22.9 
To'tal posttest Mean = 15.4 
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if the pre-post differences are examined in terms 

of degree of mastery of the skills involved in Part One, . 

Table 7 indicates th^^, all averaged 23/42 incorrect ; ,. 

responses prior tp Intervention; another way of viewing 

their performance is »that they^were competent on i\5'3% 

of the-.ltems. The mean posttest score of 15-4/^2 indicates 

that their degree of mastery of th^ Items rose to 6'^,^%. 

The significant delivery system x educational structure ^ 

intjeractlon seems to be accounted for. by the fact that 

the children in some of the experimental conditions ob- 

tained^ very, lov/ pre-test scores and then made rather 

large gains (see Table 8). 

Table 8: ' BCL Part One,: Pre- post and gain scores 
for the various experimental conditions. 



Experimental Condition 


Pre 




Post 


Gain 


Tea'cher 


Only-— Hi .Structure 


18. 


2 


17.0 


+1'.2. 


Teacher 


Only Med. Structure 


27. 


9 


, 17.5 


+10.4 


Teacher 


Only - Lo Structure 


23. 


7. 


13/3 


-+10.4 


Teacher 


+ DCM Hi Structure 


31. 




18.6 


+12.8 


Teacher 


+ pCM - Med. Structure 


-16. 


7 


14.4 


+ 2. 3 


Teacher 


+ DCM - Lo Structure 


19. 


5- 


11.8 


+7.7 



Table-7 indicates that '.the groups In which children 
started with relatively low scores ^(indicating better 
performance) gained relatively little, while those chil- 
. dren who began the' program with higher scores (indicating 



'poorer performance) gained relatively more. That Is,- 
there seemed to be "a differential impact of the various 
programs depending on the>retest score, and the effect, 
of the program appeared to be one of making the children 
more' "homogeneous", i'.e. , there is relatively little dif- 
ference among the posttest scores. This hypothesis of ^ 
differential^i-mpact is' borne out by the nearly signifi- 
cant trip'le interaction of structure ',x Delivery System 
"x. Pre- vs. Pc3Sttestiii'g (P=3..^3, df =2 , 30 p < . 10 ) . 

•3b. BCI Fart Two:-^ Statement Repetition . One sec- 
tion of Part .Two of the BCI tests the child's ability to 
repeat statements. Engelmann (196?) indicates that 
"Statements that are used in everyday language and in the 
classroom should be familiar to the child ... If he has' 
difficulty repeating statements, he. is handicapped in sit- 
uations, that demand him to repeat and apply statements (p7 ) 
^ Again, a negative scoring system- is used, viitii a to- 
tal of 72 possible errors. The results of a 3x2x2 AMOVA 
indicated a significant main ef f ect -f-ox_Dre^_v.s^.post- 
tesfcing (F=it2.32, .p<:.01) . No other main effects pr in- 

teractlons were significant." T,able 9 presents the mean | 
, \ • ' ' ' 

score,s for p're-^~and posttesting for the various experl- ' 

mental conditions. ^' ' ■ , 



D 
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Table Pre- and post-mean scores for 
BCI Part Two: . Statement Repetition for 
the various experimental conditions 



Degree of Structure 
•Medium 



Low 



Teacher 
, Only 
Teacher 
+ DCM ' 

Pre and 

Post Means- 

Cell Means 



■Pre Post 


Pre I Post 


Pre \ Post 


9.7 8 . a : 


22.6 


11.7 


21.5 


5.0 


26. n 7.8 


22. k 


5.2 


22.8 


6.5 


18.1 8.8 


^22.5 


8.5 


22.2 


5.8 


13.5 


15.5 „ ^ 


14.-0 > 



Ravr Mean 



13.1 



15.2 



Total Pre-test Mean = 20.9 
Tot al P o"s,t t e s t Me an = 7 . 7 



In terms -of mastery. It would appear that most of 
the children vrere relatively v;ell-skilled In this area, 
prior to intervention, the mean pre-tes.t score indicating 
70.9% mastery of "the items. At the time of posttes.ting 
the average mastery' level v?as 89.3!^.. 

^3c. BCI Part Two: Comprehension . A second aSpect 
of Part Two concerns the child's ability to answer ques- 
tions "implied by certain st^atements. Engelmann (1967) _ 
indicates that if the child "cannot answer the questions 
that are Implied by the statements, iae doesn't fully un- 
derstand the kind of declaration the statement makes about 
reality."- (p. 8) 

In terms of the scoring system, there are l6 possible 
errors In this section. The results of-'a 3x2x2 ANOVA on 
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the error scores revealed a significant main effect for 
pre- vs. pqsttestin^ (F=2i;83 3 • OD V^ith no other sig- 
nificant main etf ect^s' or interactions, \Table 10 presents 
the pre- and posttest :mean scores for the^ BCI Part Tv;o: 
Questions fdv the variouV experimental con<^tions. 

Table 10: Pre- and Posttest mean Scores for 
the BC'I Part Two: Questions for t\ie var.ious 
experimental conditions 



Degree of Structure ^ 4 
Medium 



.•-7 

Lovi 



Teacher 
Only 
Teacher 
+ DCM 
Pre and Post- 
test Cleans 

Cell Means 



Pre 1 


Post 


Pre IPost 


Pr^ 1 Post 


9.0 


6.3 


11.1 


8.7 


12'. 0' 


3.5 


ir,8 


6.4 


= 9.2 


4.5 


8.6 


3.4 


10.4 


6.4 


10.2 


6.6 


10,3. 


3.5 


8.5- ■ 


8.4 


/ 6.9 



Raw Mean 



! 8.4 



7.3 



•Total Pretest Mean = 10.3 
Total Posttest ^lean= 5.5 

Here again, if the results are viewed in -terms of 
"mastery^ the average child v;as atle to satisfactorily 
ansv/e-T 35.6^ of the questions on Part Two prior to in- 
tervention. This would_ sSem to indicate that this was 
a difficult task for these children. Subsequent to in- 
tervention they were able to sat^ Rfactorlly respond to 
'65.6% of the questions..- Although this would not be 
vievred as acceptable performance on mosl: criterdjon- 
referenced tests, it should be remembeVed that the chil- 
dren in the sample were relatively young. 
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3CI Part Three.; Pattern Awaj-cucoo-. ^^^^ 



of the BCI tests the child's understanding of the kind" of 
patterning on which' analogies ar'6 based, and consists of 
essentially three types of patterning . tasks . For e-xample , 
the chiM is presented with the sounds "m— ilk" and is 
tested to see if he can identify them as the word "milk". 
Also, the child" is asked to repeat 'a digit series: 7,\. , 
Then he is asked to repeat the analagous series, 7-7, ^-^ 
through 7-7-7-7, 4-4-4-4. Engelmann (1967). indicates 
.that "the child who perceive© the rule will more prob- ^ 



ably be able to repeat ' the digits^han the cnxid-Trhcr— 

does not . " (p.. 8) 

In terms of the negative scoring used there are a , 

< 

total of 15- possible incorrect responses. 'Table n pre- 
sents the pre- and posttest means for the BCI Part Three 
fo'i? the various experimental conditions. 

Table 11" Pre- and posttest mean scores for the , 
* BCI Part "Three for the various experimental conditions 



/ 1 



Degree of Structure 



L0V7 



Teacher 

Only. 

Teacher 

+ Dcri' 

!Pre and 
Post Means 

Cell Means 



' n. 

Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 1 


Post 


9.0 


6.3 


11.1 


8.7 


12.0 


3.5 


11.8 


6.4 • 


9.2 


4.5 


° 8.6 


3.4 


10.4 


6.4 


10.2 


6.6 


10.3 


3.5 


8 


.4 


, 8 


.4 


6 


.9 



Rav; Mean 
8.4 
■7.3 



Total Pretest Mean = 10.2 
'Total Posttest Mean =5.5 



The results of a. 3x2x2 ANOVA performed on the" data 
revealed a significant main efi'ect for pre- vs. posttestlng 
(P=21.83, p<.01), with no. oth^r significant main effects 
or interactions, ^ " ' . . * 

Again, if the data are viev/ed in terms of mastery;, 
the children were able to perform *ade,quately on 32^ of the 
items prior to intervention, and on 63.4^ subsequent to' 
intervention, ! ' ' 

4.' Summary . Analyses of variance reveal- pre-post 
main effects on each of the cognitive Trieasurc:;G used in 
this study v/hich shov significant^ improvement on the part 
of the children. There is only one significant inter- 
action effect : on BCI Part One, there is a significant 
delivery system x educatia^^al structure interaction. This 
finding is apparently a result of initial differences in 
scores on the part of several of the groups, rather than 
the tvro variables seemingly involved. 

Comparison of Experimental Intervention Groups with Family 
Care Control Group on the Cognitive Measures 
The foregoing analyses v/hich vrere concerned 'with the 
six experimental groups indicated relative^ly few signifi- 
cant main effects, with the exception of the ^large number 
of overall pre-post comparisons^. The significant main e^f- 
fects for pre-' vs . posttesting compare favorably with the 
results from sijnilar studies, and tha gains observed, for 
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the most part/ are greater than might be 'expected when 
compared to available normative data on^ the cognitive 

scales. Hdv/ex^er, the question remains as .to v/hetj^cr 

i . 

the gains observed might simply be the res\U^lt of ma- 
turation. More specifrcally 3 we must ad^dress the issue . 

V 

of vjhether children v/ho receive some type of individual 
intervention within a-^family day cai^e context profit any 
more than children vjho do not receive individual treat-- 
ment in family day '^^^ subsequent analyses, there- 

fore, will focus on the cognitive changes which occurred 
within the combined experimental groups compared with the 
changes which occurred in the family day care control 

group. " • . 

1. PPVT IQ: Tablets presents the pre- and post- 
test mean PPVT IQ scores for .the combined experimental 
groups (CE) and the family day care control groiip (PDCC). 

Table 12 : PPVT IQ : Mean pre- and post 
scores for CE and PDCC groups. 



Group ' . 


Pre " 


Post 


Diff . 


t 






CE (M='l3) 


90.7 


98.0 


+7.3 


2 >6 


(p< . 


05,) 


FDCC (N=9) 


92.8 


9^.8 


, +2.0 


\36. 


(N.A. 


) 



Analysis, of the data indicates that the groups were 
not significantly different at the time of pretesting or . . 
at the time of posttesting.' Hov;ever>, there was a signifi- 
"cant change over time within the 6e group and no significant 
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change wLthln the PDCC group. 

2.. FPVT Mental Apce ; '::able 13 presents ■ the pre-' and 

pbst MA scores for the CE and FDCC' groups. 

Table 13: P?VT Mental. Age: Mean pre- and prst. 
scores for CE and PDCC groups. 

. Group Pre • Post Diff t 

CE (N=il7) 2.7 3.7 -\ +1-0 il.oo" (p< .05),' 

PDCC ((M-9) '2.8 3.3 +, .5-.1.14 (n.s.) 
Hei:e again, the groups vrere not significantly dif- 
ferent at pre- .or p'osttesting; however, the average CE 
within-.group change of approximately one year was s;lg~ 
nificant ( t=4 . 00) while the' average PDCC within-group 
change v/as not (t=l.l^, p n.s.). 

3. Caldv7eH' PSI : Table 1^1 presents the pre-, and 
post PSI scores for the CE ' and PDCC groups. 
Group Pre ■ , Post Diff . t 

QE (>l=ilil) 2.5. il' il4.8 •+19.^ 6.60 (p<. 05) 
T?DC(D (11=9) 27.7 36.6 + 8.9 1-63 -(n.s.) 
Analysis of the pretest scores indicated a.-.nonsig- 
nificant difference. ^ However, further analysis of the 
.data indicated that the,, CE group obtained significantly 
higher scores at posttesting (t=2.10, p<:-.05). Moreover, 
there was a .significant witbin-group increase for the CE 
children, (t=6. 60, p<.05), while no significant Increase 
was' observed for the PDCC group ( t=l . 63 ,' p< • 05) . 
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4. Basic Concent Inventory (3CI) Part One : /Table I5 

ii ^ ■ : ; : 

pre- and posttest neanG for the BCI Part One for the CE and 0 
PDCC groups. ' V ^ . ^ 



Table 15: 

rtroup 
CE (M=36) 



BCI Part One: M6ah pre- and posttest 
scores for the CE and PDCC groups 



Pre 



23.1 • 



Post 



Diff . 



15.7 \ -7.4 ' 3.88 (p<.:05) ' 

PDCC (N=9) ' 23.4 19.1- ^-4.3' ' ,95 (n.s.) ' . 

It should be recalled that all of the BCI subtests 

employ a negative scoring system; theref^ore, the lower the 

scpre the better the performance. Therfe v/as no significant 

pretest difference and no significant posttest difference. 

Again^ hovrever, the ,7 . 4 decrease within the CE group proved 

to be significant t=3 . 88 J P>'.05):> while the 4.3 decrease 

within the FDCC gl'oup' was _not .( t= . 95 ^ ■ P> . 05) . ' - ' 

5. BCI Part Two : vStatements. Table 16 presents the 

• mean pr,e- and post.test scores for the BCI Part II Statements 

. for the Cfi and FDCC grouos. , ' 

v-V ""Table 16: BCI Part II Statements: ' Mean^ore- and 
. posttest scores for the CE and ^DCC groups. 



Group 


Pre 


Post 


Diff. 


t 






CE (N=27) 


21.8 


7 ".9 


-13.9 


6 . 0,7 


(p<: 


.05) 


FDPC '(N=7) 




5.^ 


-6.1 


1.39 


( n . s 


.) 



Analyses of these data indicated that the ,Q;roups were 
significantly different at time of pretesting. ( t=2 . 68 , 
p<^. 05), but vjore not significantly different at Dost- 



tes 



ting. In addition, there v;as a significant decrease 
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in score (13.9) within the CE grouj^ (t=6.07', P<.-05), but. 

no significant docrc^aso in bcore wijthin- the FDCC group 

(t=1.39, p>.05). V/hile it is true thaf the PDCC group 

may be facing- a.- '-floor effect" -(-as- -op-p^^^^^ 7,l.ceiJ.ing 

" effect") because of the reverse scoring,) the reduction in 

. err^or for the GE. group is striking and- conforms tb the re- 

siilts of .the twQ previous tests. 

• ' 6. BCI Fart II Questions : ^ Table,17 ^ represents - the 

pre- and posttest 'means for the' BCI Part II Questions sub- 

test for the CE and PDCC grohps. . . 

Table r?: BCI Part II Questions: Mean pro- and 
posttest means for the BCI Part II 
Questions subtest for the CE and :f^DCC groups. 



Group 


Pre 


Post 


Diff 


t 




CE- (N=2 8) 


10.2 


5.8 ■ 


-4JI 


t=4.22 


(PC .05) 


PDCC (N'=7) 


9.0 


7.7 


-1.3 


t= .61 


( n . S . ) 



Analysis of these data indicated no significant pre- 
test .differences (t=1.3^,.p >*05) and no si-gnificant post- 
test differences (t=l-.06, p >. 05 ).* Again, however, there 
was a significant decrease in scpro for the CE group (t-'=4.22, 
p#fC 05) , while no significant change v;as noted for thu FDCC 
group (t= .61, p<: .05) . . y 

7.' BCI Part III ; Table l^-presents the pro- awd post- 
test means for the BCI Part III for the CE and TDQC groups. 

Table "l8: BCI Part III: T!ean pre- and posttest 
scores for CE' and '^DCC groups. 

Group Pre Post Dlff . t 

CE (N=25) 10.8 6.8 . -il.O 5'.21 (p>.05) 

PDCC (N=7) 8.-7 7.5 -1.2 1. ^10 (n.s.) 



Analysis of-tho data indicates that the FDCC group 
v/as superior at the. time of protesting (t = 2.4l5 p<.05l, 
and there were no significant differences between groups 
at the time of pos'^ttesting (\t = 1.00, p<.05). Hov/ever, as 
Table 1? Indicates, there was\ a significant change within 
the CE group, and no significant change within the/PDCC 
group. \ 

8. BCI TotaSk Score : Tatl)le 19 presents the pre--., post- 
and difference scores for the/ BCI total score for^ the CE 
and FDCC groups . . 

Table 19: BCI Total Sc/ore: Mean pre- and posttest 
scores for ''/the CE' and FDCC groups . 



Group 



Pre 



Phst • Diff. 



CE (N=26)^ 69.0 hi. 5 .-27-5 5.86 (p< 05) 
FDCC (M=7) -51.3 /^»7.1 -^».2 1.1^1 (n.s.) 
In this instancy, /the FDCC group performed better at 
the outset;^ (t=2.03 3 PC>.05), and the groups were^ not sig- 
nificantly 'different /at the time of posttesting (t=.84, 
p>.05). Again, however, there v/as a significant v/ithin- 
crroup improvement in performance v/ithin the , FDCC group . 
Summary of /lesults Comparing the Combined Exporitnental -Fam- 
ily Day. Care Groups and the Family Day Care Control Group 
It F4hould be noted that significant within-group in- 
creast:;s in performance v;ere observed for the combined ex- 
perimental groups on each of^ the eight cognitiye measures 
employed. On the other hand, no significant pre-nc.^t 
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differences were obe'orved v/ithin the PDCC group. One 
measure^ the Caldv;ell ^31 ^ indicated r.ignif icantly superior 
performance ,for the CE group •'at time of posttesting. Three 
of the cognitive measures indicated superior performance 
for the FDCC group at the time of pretesting^ and in one in- 
stance (BCI Part- 11 Statements ) .this reld^tive advantage v/as 
maintained at the time of posttesting* though not -to ''a 
statistically .significant degree. The trendy on the other 
hand 5 for' seven of the eight cognitive measures Vfas for the 
CE group to receive better absolute scores at the t^imc of 
posttestirxg. 

It might be argued that analysis of covariance is the 
more appropriate statistic to use for both the experimental 
educational group comparisons as v/ell, as for .the CE and 
FDCC group comparisons. ^ Hov/ever^ as pointed but earlier , 
thei^e vms a good deal of' instability among all groups at^ 
the outset of the program;. As a result 3 a number of the 
chi"ldren had experience v/ith their particular program prior 
to being evaluated in the Fall. This, plus other selection 
Tactors^ seemed to indicate that analysis of covariance was 
inappropriate because the covarlate (in this case "^all test 
ing) v/as not completely inqlependent of the experimental 
treatment (s ) . ^ A repeated-measures analysis of variance vfas 
therefore employed . .Suchr a T)rocedure yields more orctcision 
pov;er and information than analysis of ch'ango scores only. 
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Ra t i-n p s on S o c 1 1 -^^^ :;'h a v i qv a 3. c a 




::lon the ori.'^j r. rj. i)l an 



cailod for ta.:: children to tr^perioclically rated by case- 

^'/orl-erG fro-^- the T)orjartn\ent/ of Poci'al Services. Because 

... ^ / ■/ 

of time, personnel and cg^eload problems these tvpes of 

evaluations clvild not ha carr^iod out. Therefore ^ the 

teaciiers of the tarn:et/ children v/ere called on tp^tSiwlete 

th^. rating scalpn. '^herefor^p, J^IJa^^rfe^nr^r^ emorpied 

oV'Culd obvious]-y \)0 vieived vjith cautTorTt^eeaUv^e of tho 

rran*^ ooi^^sible sources of bias-. Hovfeve'r^ it could- also be 

arrraed that vJhatevtfr sources of bias, vjere r ^ rating were . 

probaclv oDeratlnp- sinilarly across teachers, or at least 

that it IB unllfelv that such biases vrere systaniaticallv 

relate 1 to nartlcuiar teachors. 

0 * 'J 

\ . ■ ^ : 

As far as the tijnVtable of observations was concerned,, 
the first series, of observations v/as completed In Hovem- 
ber, 1973 and the second series was completed in June^ 197^U 
a seven-month interval. It should be pointed out that the 
teachers did not have access to the rating scales during 
that seven-month^period. Despite instructions * to the con- 
trary * thu teachers tended to use the "high^^ (sociallV ac- 
coptable) end of the various scales. Therefore, v/hatever 
betvjeen-group differences or within-group changes v/hich 
emerge should be interpreted v/ith this fact 'in mind. 
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' Because the present ' study vjas =viev/ed as exploratory 
in nature^ st'para.te AifOYA.s ' v.^ere performe^d on each of the 
rating scales despite the fact that they obviously are 'not 
independent'.^^ ■ 

1. ..Behaviors not-- affected in the present study. Sov 
eral of- the taahavioral dimensions revealed no significant 
between-group differences or within-grouD. changes. These 



behaviors are listed below: - , 

- Item number in 

Behavior Rated * ' Rating Scales 

Mood 

Perfectionism in School VJorlc 5 

Asniration Level '7 

Curiosltv ; Asking Ouestibns 9 

. Jerkiness of Movements ' 11 

Quarrelsomeness 12 

r 

Effect of Praise by Teacher 1^ ■ 

Self -Confidence 17 



Originality " 1? 

Ir/ternalized Stjandards 20 

Blaming Others < 

" Persistence • » 25 

Impulse Control . ' 28 

Vree Expression of Emotion . . -29 

Seeking teacher's AppTinval / 

Communication vrith ^eers . 3^ 

Em.otional Reaction to Criticism -35 



2. Behaviors affect.ed in present study . | The variables 
v;hich did ruveal sif'nificant betvrocn-grouD liijforences or 
within-groun changes are outlined belovr. It s|-!ould be noted 
that all o.f the social-emotional variables vrorl analyzed by 
means of a 3x2x2 ANOVA, the same type of analy$is vrhich was 
■performed on the cognitive measures vjhich vrere used as d^ 
pendent variables. 

.. a. Energy Level (Scale Item //I) 

' Analysis revealed a significant main effect for 
pre- vs. posttGsting (F=4.86, df=l,46 p<jl.05). No other 
Uiain effects or interactions were significant. The overall 
pretest means was 2.3 and the overall posttest mean. was 
1.7, indicating that the teachers perceived the children as 
becoming more "vigorous and energetic most of the time". 

b. Satisfaction in Academic Achievement (Scale Ttem' i^?,) 
. Analysis of this item also iniicated a significant 
main effect for pre- vs. posttesting (■^=5-.B3, df=l,'l6 d< .05) 
No other main effects or interaction^ attained statistical 
significance . The overall -nret^ 
overall posttest mean vras 1.5, 



:test TTjban vras 1.8 and the 
indicating that the teachers 



perceived the children as ,becoming more satisfied with their 
academic accomDlishments . - ■ . 

c. Hyr>eractivity (Scale Item #8) 

Analysis of this item revea:ied a significant main 
effect for the variable of degree of educational structure 
(p=i.l.i}0, df=l,46, o<-.05). No other main effects or inter- 
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actions v;ero r^i^^nif leant . The mbans for the>children ac- 
cording to structure are presented belov;-: 

High Structure =2.2 . 

Medium Structure =2.0 

Lov7 Structure = 2.8 ^ 

It appears that 'the teachers in the hifrh and medium 
structure groups perceived their children as relatively 
less hyperactive than did the teachers who vjere responsible 
for children in the lov/-structured educational interventicw ^ 
group. Alsoj there is no significant difference between 
the means of the hiph and medium structure groups. .Interest- 
ingly^ there is no significant change reported for ^the seven- 

. month period. 

d. Curiosity '.vExploring for' Himself (Scale Item #10) 
Analysis Qf this measure revealed a significant trinle 
interaction involving degree of structure, type of delivorv 
system and pre- vs. posttes.ting (?=5.3l3 df^l^^S p<.05); 
The means for the various groups for pre- -and posttestdng are 
presented below Cpable 20). ■ ' - 

Table 20: Heans for the various experimental 
conditions for nre- and nosttestinr, for "Curiositv: 
Exploring for Himself ^' . 



Hip:h 



i^'Tedittm.. 



Lov; 



1 


Pre 


Post 


■ Pre i 


Post"-- 


Pro 1 


Post 


Pavr Flo . 


Teacher 
Onlv " 


2.9 


2.1 


2.8 


2.il 


2.6 


2.9 




2.6 


Teacher 
■ and DCM 


2.0 


2.7 


2.7 




• 2.1 


1.4 




2.2 


Pre and 


2.5 


2.4 


2.B- 


2^ ' 


2.4 


2.2 




Post Means 
















Cell Means 




.5 ■- 


2 


.7 


2.3 .' 
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These data sufrpest that, the children in the highly 
structureu group, were perceived differently' at the outset,; 
depending UDon whether the children v/orked only with the, 
teacher or whether the day care mother was also involved. 
In this case the teacher-only group was perceived as less 
curious-exploring than" the tfeacher-plus-day-care mother 
group. However, at the time of the second rating, a "criss 
cross" occurred, with the teacher-plus-day-care mother chil 
dren being perceiyed as less curious-exploring, .v.'h: le the 
teacher-only group became morecurXous^^xploring. 
. The^ children in both medium structure groups were per- 
ceived as similar at the outset, irrespective of tvpe of 
delivery system. Both sub-groups increased slightly in 
curiosity-exploring, with the teacher-only group showing 
relatively greater gains. >. 

■ The children in the two low-structure groups were 
perceived as being somewhat different at the outset, with 
the teacher-plus-day-care mother group being perceived as 
more curious-exploring than the teacher-only group. .Hovr- 
evcr, at the time of the second observation, the^eacher- 
only group showed a slight decline in curiO-s±i5/-exploring, 
while the toacher-plus-day-care mother group shov;cd a 
rather dramatic increase in this behavior. Pranklv, v;e 
are at a loss to explain the complete interaction effects 
in this particular scale item. The importance of a 
curiosi^ ■ jlo-'ing dimensi'cn (V/hite, 195-9) suggests that 
further exploration of " the variable is vmrranted. 



^ The following Is a " grap.h which might serve to clarify 

B the nature of this triple interaction • 

^ Figure 1: A graph of the three interaction effects oh 
o 
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"Curiosity: Exploring for Himself" 

3-0 

2.. 9 Hi-Tchr. only 
2.8 M ^Tchr. only 
2 . 7 . " +^ DCM 

2.6 Lo-Tchr. only 
2.5 

2.3 
2.2 

2.1 Lo-Tchr. + DCM 

2 . 0 Hi-Tchr. .+ DC" 

1.9 
1.8 . 

1.7 • 
1.6. 

1.5 
1 . i! 
1-3 

1.2 ^ ■ 

1.1 
1.0 

/ Pro '", Post 




Time of Testing 



e. Daydrearainp; (Scale Item //15) 

Analysis of this characteristic yielded a slt-^nifi- 

c'aTit main effect for degree of educational structure (F=^1.97 

df=l,36, p<.05), with no other significant main effects or 

interactions. The means for the three educational struc- 

ture groups are: ' ' ^ 

High rStructure = 2.9 

M-edium vStructure ;= 2.8 

Lov/ Structure =^ 1.5 

It appears that the children inNthe lovj-structured 

grou^. were viev/ed as engaging in less daydreaming behavior 

compaA^d to the other tvro groups. \ 
\ ^ 
f Interest in Schoolvrorlc (Scale Item //l8) 

Analysis of this dimension revealed a significant 
main effect for type of delivery system (^=7.9l3 df=l,46, 
P<*05)5 v/ith no other significant main effects or inter- 
actions. The moans for the tv/o typos of delivery systems 
are presented belovr: 

Teacher only 2.5 ^ 

Teacher plus day care mother - -1.8 , ^ 

/In this instance 3 the childrc-n v/ho were worked vi'ith 
by the day care mother in addition to receiving instruc- 
tion from the teacher were perceived as being more interested 
in schoolwprk and as being more eager learn^ compared to 
the children v/ho worked only with the teacher. - 



g. Sulking (Scale Item #21) 

Analysis of this characteristic vielded a signifi- 
cant' main effect for degre'e of educational structure (F=5.89, 
df=2,46, p<:.05), and a significant interaction involving 
educational structure and delivery system. (F^5.07r df=2,46, 
p<.05). The means for the various experimental conditions 
(collapsed over pre- and posttesting) are presented belov/ 
'(Table 21) : 

Table ^21: Means for the various experimental 
conditions for, "sulking" . 



Degree of Structure 





High 


Medium 


Lov/ 


Teacher 
Only 


3.1 


2.6 . 


2.0 


Teacher 
and DCM 


2.1 


3.5 


2.0 • 


Cell Means 


. 2.6 


3.1 


2.0 



Ravf r^'ieans 




Vfith respect, to the main effect of structure, the 
medium-structure children vrere perceived a^sulking most' 
frequently (3.1), followed by the high structure (2.6) -and 
then the low-structure (2.0) groups, respectively, ^hore 
was no difference in the lov^-structure group related to- 
the type of delivery system. However, among the high- and 
medium-structure groups the delivery system manipulation 
appears to have an impact. Within the ^high-struoture group, 
the children vrere perceived as sulking le^ss when working 



with both the teacher and. day care mother; vrhlle in the 

medium-structure Rroup^ the children were viewed as sulking 

more in the teacher-'plus-day-care mother condition. 

h. Ability to Interrupt an Activity if Necessary 
CScale^ Item #22 5 \ 

^'Anal.ysis of this dimension indicated a significant 
main effect for delivery system (P=19.46, df=l,46, p<.05), 
as well as a significant Interaction involving d'elivery 
system and degree of educational structure (F=6.01, df=2^46, 
'p<f.05).' Table 22 'presents the means for .the various ex- 
perimental groups, collapsed over pre- and posttesting. 

Table 22: ?4eans' for the various ^experimental 
conditions for ability to interrupt an activity 
if necessary ^ \ 

Degree of ''Structure ^' 

High • Medium Low Raw Means 









1 \ . 


Teacher 


.1.6 


1.2 


1.8 •■■ 


Only 








Teacher 


2.6 


2.8 


1.8 


and DCM ■ 








Cell Means 


2.1 


2.0 


. 1.8 



In terms of the main effect for delivery system^ the 
children vrho only worked with the teachers were perceived 
as being able to be interrupted significantly more easily 
than, those children who were involved in the tenaher-plus- 
day-care mother system. In terms of the interaction^ hbv;- 
ever^-it appears that 'the children in the high- and medium- 
structure groups vjho received the teacher-plus-dav-care 



mother intervention viovrad as si ?^nif icantly' more 

resistant to intorrivotion . \ 

i. Abilit7 to Accept Help in -oino; Things (Scale 
Item //23) ^ ^ " 

Analysis of this rating yielded a significant 
interaction -involving .educational ^structure and ^pre- vs. 
T)osttesting (5ir5.5l5 df=25/.5, PrC.C5), wit^-^no other sigr- 
nificant main effects or/interactions . Tablo 23 presents 
.the m.eans for the variq{as experimental grouts for pre- dhd 
posttosting. * 

Ttible 23: "Means for the yarjtous, experimental 
groups -for -pre- ajnd p^stt^.sting. for 



abilitu to accept help^ on dcinR; things". 
Degree of Structure 

i^ledium • Low 



Teacher 

Only 

Teacher 
' and DCn 
Pro and 
Post ^'leans 



Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 1 


Pre 


[Post 


1.6 


1.7 


1 . 5' 


\A . 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


2.6 






1.8 


..1.3 


1.5 


1:9 


2.0 


1.7 ... 


. 1.6 


1.3 


1 


.7 


1.9 


1- 


.5 



Rav7 
'"Gans 



1.5 



1.8 



. Tho data indicate-that the children in the hipch- 
structuro group vjero perceived as demonstratinKr. a moderate 
decrease in their ability to accept help from nrc- to post- 
testing^ while the children in the medium and low-structure 
groups ^^Tore viewed as becoming more open to accepting help. 
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• j. Nervous Habits (Scale Item ^'?/') 

Analysis of this climenpion revoalod a si^^.nif i^cant 

) f 

three-vray interaction involving; 'educatj|Onal structure , 
delivery system and time of testing (t^=5.69, Af=2,^-\k, 
p .05) ?'ith no other main effects or Interactions at- 
taining significance. Table 2^ presents the mear>^/ fcjr 
pre- and posttesting for the various experimental grobps. 

Table 24: Means for the var^lous experimental 
grouDs for pro- and pos-t^sting ofr "nervous"'.^ 
habits" 



J^^voe of St^ructure 



Medium 



Teachers 
- only 
Teacher 
and DCM 
Pro and Post 
Means 

Coll '^eans 



Pre 


T=OSt 


Pre . 


Post 1 E 


ire 


Post 


1.3 


1.7 


1.5 


1.7 




..7 


l.'O 


1 * 

2.^.1 ' ■2.0 


• 2.0 


2.1 " ■ 


; 


-.1 


1.5 


■ i>9 


1.-9 


1.8 


1.9 


• 




1.3 


1.9 


1.9 I 


\ 

'1.4 



- ;Rav/ 
Heans 



^1.5 



1.9 



As v.'as the case vrith the thre'-J-way interaction for 
the dimension Curiosity, there was a eood deal of vari- 
ability in teachers' initial ratings of the children's", 
nervour. habits. Hovrever^ desoite this initial/ vari- 
abilitv-^ the t|;o F.roups which demonstrated decrea-^^^in' 
frequency of nervouf- habits over time v;ere.the hiph- 
structure toachor~nlus.-day-care ^mother and the lev;-- 
structure teachor-only groups (see Figure 2). Currently^ 
.there is no disc^-rnible rationale for this particular , 
coniolex result. ' 
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Figure 2: r'rr.ph .of '3-way interaction -for 
"nervous hribits" 
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2.6 

2.5 ; 

2.i| Hi-T+DCM 

2.3 
2.2 

2.1 

2.0 M-T+DC.M 

,r.9 

1.8 

1.7 Lo-T only 
1.6 

1.5 '■•'i-T only 
l,i| 

1.3 Hi-T only 
1.2 

l.'l- Lo-T+DC'/i 
1.0 



N. 



2.6 . 

2.5 
2.i| 

2.3 . 
2.2 
2.1 
'2 . 0 
1.9 

a. 8 

1.7 
1.6 

1.5^ 
l.il , 
1.3 

1,2 

1,1 

1.0 



PRE 



.Tiino of Testing 



/ 



POST 



r 
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k. Emotiona]. Response to Frustration (Scale Item //30) 
Analysis of this characteristic revealed a sig- • 
nificarit. triple interaction for. degree df educational 
structure, delivery system" and time of testing (°F=5*22 3 . 
df=l,46, p<.05). Table 2'5'- presents the mean ratinp;s 
for the vaTious experimS'ntal conditions fof pre- and, post- 
testing. 

Table 25: Means for tlrfe v^ious experimental 
groups for pre-" and posttesting for: 
"emotional response to frustration" , 



Degree of Structure \ 
r Medium 



IjOV/ 



' Teacher 
Only 

Teacher 
^ and DCM 
Pre and ^ 
Post rieans 

Cell Means 



_Pre 


Post 


Pre 1 Post 1 


Pre I 


Post 




l.i} 


2.1 


2. 5 


2.4 


1.9 


1.4 


y^-.^.. 

1.9 


.2.1 


1.4 


' ~2.2\ 


2.9 


1.8 


1-9 


X 
2.1 


1.8 


1.8 


2.4 




1.9 


1.2 




1. 


8 ■ 


! ■ 2 




1'. 


6- - 





The, following figure (T^igurc 3 X indicates the nature 
of the pre-post changes for the vailfi^us experimental groups, 

Here again, there vras a good deai\ of variability with 
respect to the initial ratings. The data indicate that, two 
groups vrero less .able to tolerate frustration from Dre- to 
posttesting: medium structure teachor~plus-day-care mother 
and hifth structure, teacher only. Also-, two groups v^ere 
more able to tolerate frustration from pre-^ to -posttesting; 
high structure teacher-plus-day-care mother and lov/^ struc- 
ture, teacher only. ^ 
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Pi.fjuro 3; Oraouic prosentation, of 3-wav 
interaction for '"er.otional response to frustration" 
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3.0 

2.9 
2.8 

2. '7 
2.6 

2.5 . 
2.i| 
2.3 
-2.2 
2.1 
2.0 
1.9 
l.S 

1.7 

1.6. 

1.5 
1.4 
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Hi-T+DCT-1 

Lo-T only. 
Lo-T+DCr.i 
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/ 
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1. Pat'iencg (Scale Item, //31) , ' 

AnalVGis" of this rating- indicr.t--d a si-gnificant 
mk:Xn effect for do'ftrce of educational structure (P=9.?6, 
df=2 43 p<.05"'). No otherv_main effects or intera'ctloV-s 
were significant. ThT mean ratings (high score means 
high ''impatience) foi^ the various educational groups are 
•presented belov?: 

High Structure/ 1.8 

Medium Structure 3.2 

Lovr Structure ' 2.5 

The data indicate that the children in the hifchly 

/ 

structured group were percey^^ed as being the most patient, 
followed bv the lov? structure and medium structure groups, 

respectively. - ' / 

rn. Intensity of Ovei;4 Anger (Scale Item /^33) 



Ana^^is of th-is 'dimension yielded ja^ignif icanf 
main effect for degree of 'structure (P=7.9il, df=2,46, 
p<.05). The moans for the three educational structure 
groups .are presented below: 

<; 'High Structure .1.7 \ 
".'dium Structure 2.5 
Lovj Structure 1.5 ^ 

The data indicate that the teachers in. the medium ed- 
" ucafional. structure group perceived their children as hav 
ing.a slight but significant tendency in -^he direction of 
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displaying more overt anR;er/ as coiinnared to the other two 

educational p;roups . 

In view of , the exploratory nature- o-f this study we 
believ. it. is useful to mention,' that there w-re four _ 
ratinn;s which attained what might be termed "borderline" 
levels of significance, i .-ev, ^1 values of 3.50 or greater. 
" Vlo describe these below briefly. ' ' 
n. Obedience vCScale Item 
i Analysis of this characteristic yielded an t^=|3.93 

(df-2,46) for degree of educational structure . ' The ijieans 

eor the-threc-^-otre G are pr esented below: 

^ - \ HijTh Structure 2.2 

Medium Structure 3.0 

i 

Low Structjire^, . i . 

• The data indicate a tendency for the children in the 
medium structure group as ^elrlz perceived as somewhs^ less 
obeiient than the childr>en in' the other two educational ' 
groutic. 

i o. Concentration (Scale Item /^6) ... • 

Analysis of this dimension yielded 'dn t? of ■3\52 
(df=l, H6) for. pre- vs. posttesting. The pretest mean 
was 2.7, while the posttbst mean was 2.4, indicating a ■ 
tendency toward incroasod concentration .from' pre- to nost- 

■ ■ ,r 

testing. ^ ■ , . S 

■ p. - Anger (Scale Item #16) . 
■ • Analysis of this characteristic yielded ah" F of ; 
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3*53 (df=2 3^6.) for .degree of educational structure. The. 
meains for thu various educational groups are presented be- 
low: 

High Structure ^2.1 
Uedium Structure 2*9 
Low Structure 2.0 

There vras a tendency for the ch±^5.dren in the medium , 

\ 

structure group to be oerceived as d^sis laying .more anger, 

' ' ^ ^ ' V ^ . ■ " ^ ■ ■ 

compared to the chi-ldren* in the other groups. | 

q. Attention-Seeking Devices (Scale Item /^27) ' 
Analysis- Pf this ratinr: yielded an ^ of 3*5^ 
(df=2,43) for de^gree of educational structure. The means 
for the three education^.L^ n;rouns are presented belovr: 
. I Hirh vS.tructure . 2.^ 
J-^edium Structure 3.0 

Low Structure 1.8 

The data indicate a tendency for the children in the 
lev; structure f.rouo' to have engagejcl least in attention^ 
seekinn: bohaviora^, followed by the hi^h structure^ and ^ 
medium structure; ;:^roupSj resDectively . , ^ 

. Summary . ■> IJo significant main or interaction ef- 
fects vrere found fpr 17 of the 3^1 behavioral items rated 
in thl^ study. On three scales, a pre-post m'^^in effefct 
v/as s^F.nificant ; namely, the children vrore more "vigorous 
and enorg:etic", more "sa^sfied v/ith their academic accom- 
pli shmjtffe^n" , and better able to "conceot:gate" at the end 



•of the propr^n than at the bs^rrinnlnn;. Seven sca.les re-- 
voaled a inaln off:;ot of the.d<.gruo of structure in the -• 
educational proF^ram. The children in the hip;h and medium 
structured' programs were less "hvoeractive" and more in- 
volved in "daydreaming" than those in the lovr-structurcd ~ 
propram. Also, children in th'e high-structured nrojRram 
T'?Gro moru "patient" than those in the lovr-structured 
prorrram, v/ho vrore themselves more patient than those in 
the medium-structured program. Tho-medium-structured 
group ^uxhihited more ^'intense overt anger";, "anger , in 
general" and "obedience" as v/ell as using more "attention- - 
sov^king dovicor^". In all but "obedience" 3 the rvvdium 
^grout) was follo^'^od, rospoctivoly 3 by the high-structured 
and tht^n the lov.^-structurod groups. There vras one si^,- 
niflcant main o^foct for the dellvcrv' s^^st^m: Children 
vihose proi^rams involved the teacher working v/ith the day 
care ^nother exhibited a "greater interest in school^^ork" 
than did those .children whose projvrams involved only 
the tecchcr, Th6un;h there are six other variables for 
vihich siitnificant 'i>^.riation was round 3 the ro.sults. involve 
r.uf ficiontly covAplcx 'interaction offects3 in which, given 
the sample ^±ze of each^proup3 little confidence should 
be ulr-cod*. \ ' 

Ho discernible^ oattorn Is ^^iiident at this noint that//' 

\ ' ' ■ .. 

v/ould serve to organize these Results. Further refined^ 

\ ■ • ■ 

analysqrs mav be possible3 but 'not^v^in the context cf the 
present prorcram. 

\ 
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SUMMARY AHD CONCLUSIONS 

This study examined the effects of three levels of 
structure of educational programs in the famjE^ day care 
on the cognitive development and social behavior of pre- ^ 
school children. The essehtial experimental design v;as a 
3x2x2 factorial v/ith three- levels of structure of educa- 
tlonal programs (high, medium and J.ov;) , two levels of "de- 
livery" sj/s terns (teacher' only instructing the child versus 
teacher and day care mother instructlnp the child), and 
two repeated measures (pre- and posttesting) . .In addition, 
there v;as a comparable sized group of children m an identl 
cal family day care situation but v;ithout any kind of f^ca 
tlonal intervention. -The highly structured educational 
program follovfs precisely thd Bereiter-Engelmann approach 
to cognitive development. The medlum-structurea program 

was an adaptation of Phyllis Leven'stein' s Verbal Inter- . 

■ / - ■ 

action Program (VIP), The low-structure situation in- 
volved wt^t we -have called, "friendly visitation", which is 
essentially another friendly adult spendlngf some time with 
the child but g. Ided by ni^^onsistent educational phlloso-, 
phy .or pedagogical- program. 

( Three standardized measures of the dogriitlve fiblllty 
of preschool children vrere used in this sludy: the Pea- . 
■ body. Picture -Vocabulary Test (PPVT), Caldv/ell's Preschool 



' Inv.entorv (PSI) and Enrtolmann' s Basic Concept Inventory 
(BCI). In addition, a behavioral ilatinp; scale develoned 

■ by Rubin 'was used by the teacher s t\j» rate each child in 
th'V program. Ea,(?h^hild was tested on each of the measures 
and rated on each of the scales at the befr.innlnp; of the 
program- and then once again at the end of the^rogram. 

The results^are- unequivocal . On each of i:ho coc-nl- 
tive measures uscid,.the children improve from the first 
testing at the beginning of the program to the second ■• 
testing at the end of the program. In addition, on both 
the PPVT and the 'PSI, v^hich are norm-rof erencod tests, the " 
children generally exceed the normal maturation levclo 
ba-ed on tho standardized population./ FlcTre importantly, 
wh^le- there «re no differences among the various groups 
bDsed upon differeiit educational programs or delivery 
systems J these experimental groups as a vrhole shov; sub- 
■ stantial and significant imorovem.ent i^hen comnared with the 
day care conferol group. "Thus,- it secms'^that educational 
intervention has a significantly positive effect on the 
children's cognitive development irrespective of the exact 

'C 

form that the, educational intervention takes. It perhaps 
should be further • pointed out that the total amount of in- 
tervention is approximately two to four hovfrs a week , ^ct 
even this minimal amount of soecial "attention to the cogni- 
tive development of c^iild results in substantial imnrpveinent 
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in thoir cognitive abilities. 

We found no 3fi\^cts on aoproxinatc-ly half of the 
• social behavior ratings. On about another third of the 
behavior ratings, there are i^aln effects taaseo on the 
degree, of educationdrl .structure , secondarily on dif- . 
forences in pre- and post measures, and one on the nature 
of the delivery system.. There seems to be no discernible 
pattern to these main effects nor to the remainder of the \ 
interaction effects which, given the, small sample size per 
cell in the factorial design, dees not inspire grc^.t con- 

fidence. w 

In short, i-ihile v;e think the result? cn the cognitive 
measures arc unequivo.cal , the same may not be said for the 
social behavior rating scales. It is possible that fur- 
ther detailed -analyses of both the' cognitive measures and 
the social' rating scales may yield additional information, 
vfe feel that the present results are important in their 
own right . ■ ' 
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MATERIALS USED IN THE. VERBAL INTERACTION PROGPvAM 
(V'jrbal Interaction , Stimulus Materials) 



*Pat the Bunny - D. Kunhardt' 
Goodnight Moon - M.W. Brown. 
Tall ©ook of Mother Goose - P. Rojankovsky 
Millions of Cats - W. Gag 



Tay Chest 

Playskool Knockout Bench 

Sesame Street Shades and Colors Stick-ons ^ 
Blay^kool Pounding Bench 
, Postal Statioh , ^ ^ 
Col-o-rol VJagon / 
Cash Registc-r 
Creative . Number Sorter 
Tambourine - . " ^ • 

Schdol Bus , ■ 

Xylaphone^' " ■ 

Telephone ^ ■■■ , 

Tea Set ^ 
Action Garage . ...... 

Farm ^ " 

Hand Puppets ; . 

.^ruit Puzzle 

Things Puzzle / ' ; - . * 

Pick-up Circus Puzzle 
. Pick-up House Puzzle • . _ 

Pick-up Vehicle Puzzle ^ ^ ■ / 



I Books 




/ 



II Toys 




APPENDIX in • 
„ , Ratlnp Guide for Teacher's Rritin^.r Scales - v 

INSTRUCTIONS : ; ^ a 

1 you are asked to fill' i^i one set of rating scales ..for • each " , 
child in your 'clags^^^Jho ig; in this stud-y . , ^ . , 

■2. Before you start rating, please ^arniaiarize^ yourself ^^i^J ^he 
full description of the rating scales. You will find it m 

. • -^fis fat^ng'Siide, following the ^^^^^^^ ^ 

' reading, ^he title of each scale is "icant merely to^give a . 
tough indication -of t he hiture of the scale. Only a caret ul 
Sealing the whole description of a" given^scale ^^J-^ ^^if 
■?n deSfi?"on whiFTinds of -behavior, or .what personal charac- 
teristics, we ask you to. rate the child. ^ ^ 

ot. 3 and -7 is also spelled out; In other cases it folloi.s 
from the context.) . . ' /' 

\ . Please indicate, rating number in the „b ox to the ^'left- of the • . 

question . * - ' , .• . ■ 

c Pi^n^^o rpite each child according to his u^ual bohp-vior, in^ f Igld 
covered ?foach particular s^ale, always^on^lde^xng the ^a^ 

fou? weeks just preceding the^^dato of ^^^J!. f ^^^JJ^. 3^^^^havior 
7^^lit~aFre or two unusual incidents-, or the child s ^enaviox 
• Sn tie last day or two, unduly influ.ence your rating, but 
:rother conWer the whole ^four-week period. 

■ 6. The numbering of the scale points ^ not represent ^^valu^ 

rr,«rii-^ Onp or nlns are not necessara-ly "good or «'aa po 
' ^??^o;3" tma? c iouLl normally consider as ;aVerage f or^the 

:ge r:??ip is not' necessarily at 5, the midnoint of the scale, 

although sometimes .it is. 
- 7 It also- imperative that you should'not hesitate to ^ate a 

child ?n an "uncomplimentary" way. ^ho import ance^of obtain- 

ini as 'obiective a rating as humanly possible is very obvious. 

ihise ratings will not be used for or againtt anybody and 

t£e Inly wal we" can hope for a true representation ^he ra- 
- tings of t he e,xisting Individual differences is if you can 
^ X pe?Kade yourself to give us your .oHl tr^^^ 

■ . is male or , female. 



I 



^} 1) 0 ^) 0 



Child's Name 



.•Teacher 



•Date of Obser /ation_^ 



Center/Home_ 



Questionj 
Number 



npc^P^TPTTON OF SCALES 




2. 



■Si 



ENERGY LEVEL 



1. ■ GhiW IS .vigorous and energetic most of the time. Is 

full of vim and pep. ^ ^ 

fati^n/aruronS^Eirj;Sn«er^ 



and vigor. 



:3.. 



.7 .' " ■ -, ^ X. ^ +- .? -t- r, pnprp-etic activix.ies 

9. Child .ia^diffioult to stxr to^ene^^^^^ 

' Most of the time he is iacKin^ xi 



MpOD 



\ 



a. cWld IS .ore often cheerful and happy than depressed . 
abd gloomy. • 

I- Chi'ld is sometimes cheerful and happy, and sometimes 

depressed and gloomy. 
I: Child is m.ore oft.n depressed and .gloomy than cheerful 
Snd' happy. 



RATTSFftCTION-TW ACADEMIC ACHIEV EMENT 
1 Ohild^ Often shows pleasure at his academic achievements, 
i: Child sometimes shows plbasure at his academic achieve- 
ments. \ 

, 5?^S^oerrot r-rt^^L^in^fd e nee to him Whether 
he is achieving a lot. or very little.. 



OBEDIENCE 

1 Child always obeys commands, requests, suggestions by ' 
^' Sher and other adults in authority. 

I' ' Child usually Obeys requests but occasionally di-beys 
I: ^ Child habitually resists suggestions by teacher and. 
other adults. 
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Questio 
Number 
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5. 



PERFECTIONISM IN -SGKCOL i«/ORK 



3. 

5.: 

7.' 

0'. 



Child, wants to have all his work 
is^ seldom satisfied with the. .work 
ten rewrites pages; if ,he made a 
word he insists -on repeating the, 
stroy his p''aintihgs because -h6 .is 

Child sometimes makes spontaneous 
vjork but these efforts are not ve 

Child Is satisfied with doing the 
subjects. Usually tak^s the line 



turn out perfectly. Me 
he has done, e.g., of- 
mj-stake in reading one 
whole sentence, may de- • 
.dlssatisft9d with them, etc 

attempts to Improve his. 
ry. great or persl^st;ent . 

sloppiest' work In school" 
of le^st effort. 



CONCENTRATION (Attention Spafi) 
1, 



Child, can usy:ariTy concentrate on his. -task well -and for 
long periods oS time. 

Child Is' able to stay with his work for" a limited- time . 

Child shifts his attention from his work ^cesslvely" fre- 
quently. Is continually stopping his main activity 'in - 
order to gaze about, look at somebody else-, etc. / 



7. 



AGPIRATION LEVEL 



Child is usually , willing to try things that are hard to ^ 
do." He usually strips to attain mol^e and more. 

Child is sometimes willing ^to try to do hard things but 
often prefers easy tasks. 

Child charaG^terls'tl'cally undertakes only vrhat is easy.. 

Ho never see'ms to strive, for more-than he can easily 'manage . 



a.. 



HYPERACTIVITY 



1. Child can sit quietly for long periods. Does not squirm 
or fidget much. \ ' , " - 



7. 



Child tends to fidget somewhat, but his restlessness is 
not very ./marked. ^-..4/ 



9. Child cannot sit still, tends to fldg&t about a gre 
• deal, is exceptlonallly restless.. 



at 
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CURIOSITY: . ASKING QUESTIONS . 

1. Child-,l.s keenly- curious •anj iWisitive Asks 'r^^^^ ques-- 

tions. (for information, not si"^P;^^/^?^,^^^^^er ?o his 
ally Insists on more than a superficial^ ans>«er zo n 

questions . . • • ' 

Vfiild often tries- to ' ge.t information about new or strange 
Singsf bS? does not pursue his questioning very far. . .. 

Child conspicuously falls to ask questions, even about new 
or strange things. 



*3. 

7. 

9. 




1. . Child Shows a very high f ^ree of cukosity^ 

investigating, trying ^^3"? J^^^f wiS'lt smills llke,et 
know how things work, what is ^iisiae,^wnci 



3. 
5. 

7. 
9. 



Ch-Lld- shows tendencies to.explore for himself ,, b.ut does 
noi; pursue this very far . . ' ^. 

Child never" tries to ^xploVe, .invest ig^^ ?Lse'reSects . 
things for himself. Shows no curiosity m ^ne f ^ 



JERKINESS OF 'MOVEMENTS 



1 ^ ckld's movements are very smooth and .harmonious . ^ _ 
I: Child's movements .are often Jerky, sudden, abrupt.^ 



QUARRELSOMENESS 



1 ■ Child very seldom gets Involved in disputes, quarrels, or 

fi.Fhts with other children, 
i: CMld luarrols and fights with other chllS^en about as ™uch 

a-s is expected at his age. 
I: Child's contact .1th others -ry O^en -suLts In^argument, 
quarreling, fighting, etc., (regardless 01 _ . 



J 0 [• 0 2 



13. 



EFFECT- OF PRAISE BY TEACHER 

1. ^Praise usually stimulates 
3. . !Praise sometiines stimulate 

times ■ not , . b.i^it is not like 
5. Praise some'times stimulate 

sometimes makes him .relax 
7. Praise sometimes makes chi 

not, but is not likely to 
9. Praise usually makes child 

he only works hard until h 



child to greateip efforts. , • 
s child to greateir .efforts, . some- 
ly to make him dex^rease his efforts, 
s child to greater efforts but 
his, efforts . • - 

Id relax his' efforts, sometimes 
stimulate him tb. greater efforts . 

relax his efforts. A^parejitly 
e ^ets., the praise.,. 



1 ^ 



16. 



EFFECT OF CRITICISM BY TEACHER 



1-. 
3. 

5. 
7. 

* 

9. 



Criticism of quality or quantity 'of work done by the child 
usually, stimulates him to gigeater e-f forts . ■ " ' 

Criticism sometimes stimulates child to .greater efforts', 
'sometimes not, but is not likely to make him decrease his ' 
efforts.. ■• ^ : ' 

Criticism sometimes stimulates child to greater efforts-' 
but sometimes makes h^im, decrease his efforts. 
Criticism' sometimes makes Child decrease his efforts, some- 
times not, but is not likely to stimulate ■ him to greater, 
efforts . ; ■ , ■ • 

Criticism usually makes child decrease his effcrt-s, to 
"give up" . - , , . 



"DAYDREAMING , . 

\. Child is never seen daydreaming. ° 

5.. -Child indulges in some ' daydreaming but this does not present 

a problem. ? 
7. ^ . - ^ •■ 

9.- Child indulges in exces-slve. daydreaming. 



■ ANGER. ■ 



i 

, 9. 



Child gets angry only very rarely. 

Child gets, angry once In a j^'hile, about as often as most 
otner children his age. / ' ' " . 

/'■' ■ ' -^ ' 

Child gets angry '^very oft/en, I^ readily angered by diffi- 
culty, failure, disappolj^tment.,- denial of l^s wishes, vio- 
lation of , his- rights, disciplloary measures teasing, 
aggression on part of other '^children, etc. ' 



ERIC 
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18 



19. 



20, 



ERIC 



I. 



3. 
7. 

i9. 



Child usually soov/s' Rreat self-confidence.. E.g., he vol- 
unteers to i:a:^£ cn^ome responsibility , .-trusts his own 
Judgments, is v.^illing to express his opinions, etc. 

Child shov;s some s'elf-conf idence'. ■ 



\ 



Child shows very little self-conf iden?e . . His behaviour is , 
usually hesitant. He tries 'to. see first hew. others do. 
something before he does it, he is re^luctaht to express 
opinions,, etc/ • . . ' 

Pl ease rate on the basis of apparent (overtr)' self-cOnf Id^nce 
r£-sardless of. what may lie behind the surface \ • 



INTEREi? IN SCHOOLWORK . ; - , _ ' / 

1.* Child'is. very eager to learn, is easily stinulated by 
schoolwork. - ■ -° 

5'.',. -Child is4.nterested somatlmes, but' not so, mucn other t 
7. '■ * 

9*. Child shews no Interest ' in schoo/lwork at all. 



imes 



ORIGINALITY 



I 1. 



3. 
I 9. 



Child, shows- grea1> originality e.g., uses- play equipm|n.t 
in novel ways, tries out new methods m painting,, invents 
new games, etc. Does not copy ethers. 

ghild sometimes copies.- 0;€hersf but sometimes produces , 
rather original ideas.' ■ y , « ' 

Child shows ng originality at all. Fellows the convention- 
al v/ays or copies others.^ • ^ \" ' - ' . ' " . 



i k'term'A-lizeb standards , • 

1.. Child Often shows signs of having internalized standards 
. of behavior, e.g., waits for his ^urn recognizes othe^^^ 
rlpht'i,- does not' take advantage o,f weaker children owns 
up 'to some mischief he has done, /seems to feel badly 
after hitting somebody, etc. / 

5! Child shows some of these si^ns sometimes, but not very 
often. .; 

Child shows no signp' at a/l of any internalized standards 
' • of behavior . 



'd 0 1- 0 4 



21. 



22. 



23. 



24, 



SULKING ■ 
1. Child practxcall;/ never sulks. 

i: Child sulks -infrecaently,- or for very .short times.. 
.1'. Child sulks frequently or prolcngedly. 



ABILITY TO INTERRUPT AN AC TTVTTY IF NECESSARY ' 



1.. Child is' easily able to interrupt even a much favored ac- 
tivity if there is a necessity lor ic 

3^ 

5 . 

activities 

q" Chiia finds it^extr.emely difficult to interrupt ac-. 
^" Svity, even if it is one. he does not really like. 



Child sometimes finds it difficult to interrupt^ some 



ABILITY" TO ^ACCEPt' HELP IN DQ-J-Hr^ ■TljdMOS 



1. Child is Always able and willing to accept help in his 

acader^ic v/orki, ' . • ' ^ 

5*. 'child sometimes refuses, to^ accept" help ., ■[ _ - 

7 " 

9. Child"habitually' refuses to accept .help. . 



B LArUNG OTHERS , , ° . . 

j 1. Child very rarely blames others for his own difficulties 
or failures. \.-^' > ^ 

3 

5! .Child occasionally blames others. . ^ . 

Child customarily, blames others- fcr all his difficulties 
and failures. ■. . - _ 



25. 



PERSISTENCE . ' • - ' ■ 

i;, Child usually persists for a while -but If the difficulty 
is .not overoocie fairly promptly i he qu^to . 

l: Child l:.ses heart- ar.d quits too readily. Shows no per- 
sistence at alls , 



0 26"., 

I- 

■ - . ■ 

;1 


■ \ 

NERVOUS HABITS ' , " ■ i • • ' . ; 

1 " Child is free from all signs of nervous- habits , such as 

thumb sucking, nail biting, hair curling or twisting, ; 
clutching. hands, biting lips,, etc. - ^ . , ^. ; 

|:V Child shows - one. or two nervous habits but only' to' a mild * 

degree . . • ' - • ^ ; 
' I'. Child shows numerous habits - or - marked -addicl^ion to ono., 


— — -T 

" -27. ; 

1 

e 


ATTgWTION-SEEKING DEVICES " ' , 
' Please consider "so-called "negative" attention-seeking devices \ 

^'^\^Sdlpf ?:qu$ts or questions, ^illy verbal ^behavgr ^^ . 
-clowning, showing of f, " shouting, testing limits battling,, 
cryins, ta^itrums, hiding", playing sick or other. ^( Apart 
from ^our rating, please mention what Kind of attention- .. 
seeking ^devices this" child employs . ; . 

1 Chilql never -seeks teacher's attention through devices' ^ ^ \ 
similar Ho the ones des^cribed above. ' ^ ^ 

5*. Child occasienally empl6ys- such devices. , • „ 

I'. Child quite frequently r^esprts t.o such devices. ^ .- : 


ft 

28., 


IMPULSE CON>TROL 

'l.- Ghi'ld has usually good control of his impulses'. Very 
seldom acts impulsively. . .c ^ _ 

. ll Child -has som'e control of his impulses, but sometimes; 
( acts rath-er isapulsively . 

I' Child is extremely impulsive. ..He very seldom stops to _ . 
- think about th'e consequences of his- actions. 


. 29. 


H-REE' EXPRESSION OP EnOTIONS ■.■ 

1.' Child- expresses his, emotions freely. Barely att.-pta tn ^ 
conceal them.- ; - . ; 

1 I',- Child somutimes attempts to conceal his emrti-nr.. ' 

i I'. Child always attempts to conceal his-emotions. 

Please indicate: wiat kinds 'of emotions do you have in mind? ■ 

^ • • * \ — 


O r- 
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'lOTIOMAL RESPONSE TO I^RUSTRATION 



1.. 



3. 

i 5. 

7. 

i 9. 



If child Is frustrated, m trying^to. accomplish some task,, 
he dguallyls able- to do soiiiethi,ng about It in an •unemq- , 
tional w^y: trios to overcome the 'obs_^taele, seeks, help, . 
leaves the situation, etc.> . - 

Child sometim.es reacts to frustration unemotionally. bUt 
s'ometimes displd,ys strong emotions. -■. 

Child usually r*acts to frustration in a highly emotional 
way:' might cry or kick, leave the ;situation sobbing^ etc. 



I PATIENC 



3. 
5. 

7. 
9. 



Evc-il if chiXd wants to do something badly, iie can -usuallj^ 
briiig himself to wait _patientl<y . ..E.G., if he is thxrsty, . 
he can wait- fior a drink," or jLT he wants to uso oom.e ma,- 
terikl ^r- read a book that is tied up, he can ac some- • 
t^hinj el'sg in the meantime and then go back to it, etc^ 

About\ aver^age patience', dhild qan wait for short periods' 
b^it gi'ts res-tless if he hds to wait for long. 

'Child' is eicceptid'hally Imiatient.; Whatever, he wants to 
h'a^jse or tn do,, he v/ants it' immediately . . . 

- \ ■ 



SEEKI^JG TEAC'HSH ' S' APPROVAI/ ^ 
1. 



3.. 
5. 

7. 
9. 



Child does actively solio'it teacher'' s appr6,val in apprn-^ 
priate ways, through acceptaU'le 'behavior., 

If child does net get a lot nf; approval from teacher ^ 
sp.i^ntanoously r= he actively .solicits It. " ' 

Teacher's aoprC-val is all-important for child. , He can t 
have, enough' oC i<t. , Even if he gets a lot, he still 
solicits more. • ' ' . - 



IIMTSi -'cITI OF OVEI^T ANGER 
1, 



Child oractically never overtly di-splays anger.' Ho cither 
do-es not becorrie angry or suppresses overt signs of his* 
ciri ^C'y? \ 

3. When' child is Angered, he usually only, shows raid temper, 

not violent. \ , -n^ ' 

5. When angered, cinild is equally likely to show mild or 

violent temper. \ , ^ 

7. When angered, chkld is more likely to show violent tnan 

.mild temper. \ . ^ ,^ ' , 

9. When angered, th^ child's display of anger is almost al-. 
' ways violent, like throwing, hitting, kicking thinga, 
■ crying violently, ^becoming violently negativistic, otc. 

— ' ^ t i) 0 1 0 V _^ 



/* . a. . # 



. 1. Child talks to other ^Children freely and' spontaneousiy . 

' ^' to'^othff '"^ '^'^^'^'^^ i^o.his frl'ends but coRsiderablj? less 

■ o .ers. . . ^ _ . , 

■ SDoiL^?n"«^/''''^"^"!^^° ^ otrier Children -anless 

_ _ • spoken to and even then would Hold b^ck sometimes . 



» • 4 " t 

35. EMOTIONAl. REACTIOI^h TO CRITICISM ' _ ' . ' . , ' ' 

i"^'' n^f"^or'?^ ?o ignore criticisA tov.-ard ' him. / Either ivould'- 
h^Lj adverse comments or would 'appeal not to l^ave 

V -. heaj^-d or understood 'critical remarks . ' f : ' ' 

— ^' h^^'iK ^^""^^ ^° ^-ake' notice Of criticism (eJ. i by chane-lnr 
.his-behavior) but/does not get upset' or, mad abou^ It ^^'^ 

^9. Child is extremely sensitive to crlticjc.-, ^.f g-p'ts - 
: - mad o-r t-earful if criticized. ' ' ® 



N ft.SSAU CQUHTY DAY CARE PROGRAM 
r;RMKRAT, T.ri'ERVIEW SCHEDULE- 



i. C«de Nc". of Interv^ev/er 



2. Date of Interview r^^r.^\ 

/ • , , (Month). . (Year) 

gNffORMATION ABOUT CHILD ' ■ ' ' 

3/ Code No. "Of day care- child ; 

11. Sex of child (check one): ^ ' .. 



5.. Jhild's age as of Oct. ,1, '1973 (in months): , , / N . , 

6;- Childjs blri^hwelght (in oufices.) : ^ _ i 

7 . Based ^on your experience, 'hhv; would -you categorize the child's 

present health status? (Check one.) . ■ „ ■ r 

•' • ' ■ •n^^v, ' Good '■ .Excellent 

Poor ■. Fair \ . uooa — — — 

8 a Did tne ' child^have any 'paS,t or curr^t 5lgnif;icant medical 
'problems, e.g., oonvulslye disorders cardiac, asthma, hernia, 
^ .. respiratory, psychiatric, etc.? (Please check one) . 

. ■ . .# . ., ' I ■ , , ... 

• • ■ No \ ' Yes'' . : , • , ■ 

■ % (0) ^. • ■ 

b.I\f "Yv'es", please list them: ^ — — — ■ 



19 List the sex, age as of- Oct. 1, 1973, and grade ^-or occupation of 
- .the sibliS-Ss'currentl.v li.vinp, with the child, __star^ang with the- 
youngest: . • 



. Age on„ 10/1/73" 
Sejc- 1f=1;M=2) (years and mos^_) 



'School p-ra de 6v occupation ' 



...... \ . ■ . ^ — ' ' — ■ 













(3). 

• (5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8)' 

(9) 
(10) 



. ' lO.'' Hov7 many 'siblings are currently ^living at riome?'. _ _ 

°^ 11.. What is the^total number of older siblings current l^^,.living ait - 

home?- ^ '" . ' ' - 

■ 12: -now many of the older siblings living at home are, of 4he same.- . 
: sex? ' \ ' ■ / ■ " ^ ■ . - ■„ . ■ • . • 

. 13. Kow many' of/the bldar siblings living at home are of the 'o pposite 
v-^'' ■ - sex? / .. - ■ ; ' . 

.: 14. What is the. total number of younger siblings currently, living at •. .. 

home? ' ' ' '- , ^ ■ . 

. • ■•• r5. How many of ■ the younger' siblings living at home- are of^the saitie 
sex? ' - , ' ■' ■ 

.16. How many of the younger siblings- living kt home are- of • the , _ 

op posite sex? 



17. Is the'child's mother living with-^her/him? • (Please checi^ one.) 
ilo . Yes ^ 



TlT 



\ ■ '[ ■ ■ . \ . ... \ 

^8. . jls th^. fchild-'s 'father livin.q; with her/him? ' (Please ' check one.) , 

Nb-' Yes ■ •.. ^ ' 

• „ (0) (1) • _ - ^ 

l'9. Including everyone , what is the total number of people living in - 

° ■ the_. same home?... ■. " ■ \- . 

. ' 20. Excluding child., parents and- siblings, please list all oth^r mem- 
bers of the household (e.g., grandparent, aunt, uncle, etc. )- . 



Relationship -' Sex (P=1;M=2) ' ffge- 



(2) 
(.3) 

(6% 



-.1. Which i:3^(are) the predominant! language(s) used in the c-hild^ 
'., " home? (Please check one';) 

Engli^i^^ only' ■ . 

- , ; - (1')- . ■ 
Spanish only 



T2r" 

English and Spanish 



/ • . , . .'English and other ( specify ) 



other euly (specify) 



irjPORMATION ABOUT CHILD ^ s' MOTHER . ';. ^ _ . ^ 

2.2. Age (in years) ' * / 

23. a. Highest" school grade completed (Please- check one.) 

' Elementary (6th. i2;rade or- less) - 

' ' Junior' high school (7th>-8th grade). 

' . . . (2). 

Sdme high school' . ^ . . . 

(3} . - 

Completed high school ____ . 

- i^J 

Some college ' 

(5) , . , . 

^ • Completed college ______ • " . a AMI' 

,ERIC. • (6) JUaIIs^.. . 



b.Has th^ nvo'T-.-cr had an-' 



,.;viric vccational training?:, (P-leaso 
Yos ■ ■ 



.If "Ves", rloasc. 3n^ci.fy->:^at kind, or check ""Hot avnlicablc' 




ifot applica'ol 



,:iot'.ior.'3 place of birth (please specify) : 
■ Also, 0110 0'-: on^ : 



Aural 



Jl) 



OMall city (undar, 25,000) 



Lar^o city (over 25,000 e . , Tlobilo,; Ala..; •..rrisburg, 
•Troy, J'.Y-,) . ■ ' ■ 



.•~ub-'.r . an 



-ei-rAooli. "U.g.^ N.Y.G., Chicap:o, ^ostony Can Francisco 

s 

T .^4- -i naid emDlovrnent outf.icl..' d 

homt.. (ploape check all that appl-) : (Blank = 0; C-.u-c. 



(1) lidnu '. 

( 2 ) .I\ar t - 1 ima . ( n x t ) 
C 3 ) r ar t - t.i m ( day ) _ 



•.(ij)' ?ull-j;iTfte (ni^ht) 

. ( ) - u 1 1 - 1 im- ( day ) 

( C ) . V/oo'i^.cnds 

(7)' Ot.i'-;r' (pleaoo specify) 



/ 



b. 



Iot:..cr ' s inaj or occ upat ion . ( paid): 

rieast- specify: 

• i.'ot 'applicable 



^/ V A 



-5^ 



^6, a. Is mother -currc^Vciy ..-nra vd :'..n an ocicupntional training program^ 
(Please, ahec,^ ..|Ac .} - . ; ^ --^^ . 



■ ■XApproximSj^hov/ many hours par' .reek is she involved, in such 
' • train|^a^ f/ •■ ' \'' 

.Lot applicable ' ... 

■ (99) ■ . . • .. 

• c .Tor vfriat occupation is ' she training;? ; ___ . 

Hot applicable ^ • 

, (99) ■ -. / ■ - • 

27.^ Vliaf^ aro th^- occupational asoirations of mother? (Pleaso try to 
" be ai3 GDOcific as pos"si^ole . ) * 



28. vrnat. does the mother estimate lier ovm .general health status to be? 
(Please cht.ck one.) - * • ^ 

■■ ' ■ TPnir>' ^ ' ' Good* Excellent 

; - |1) (2) • ^. - ^ . ^TT ^ C4) 

29. -.ontn^ ave-rage, nm; many hours -per day does mother, spend v.dth. the 
' cni'ld vrho is rece-iyi.n.p' day care? ' " « ,. _ 

SO". VJhat was. tii,e aWrar.e weekly income, of 'the family prior to the , . 
child's receiving-day care service? ' . 

- » ■ ^ . 

31. What' is the.- averace' weekly income of the famil.v now while the-.-^ 
child is receiving day care service? ■ 

32.." Within the last. 5 yea'rs-, how. man^ different addresses has'the 
family had? . ■ ■ ■ 



I- 



INgORHATIQbl ABOUT 'cIlIL: ' " ^^ ^HlilH 



^fcs- Age (in years) ______ 

34.. a. Highest school grade cor.pletv.d '(Please chvclc ^ne.), 
. " .Elementary (Stli Erade. 6r loss) 
•r'- '"Junior hisn' school (7th-8th grade) 

■ * . . , . ^ \ d ) 

Some'Tri;^ scUool-^ - - 
' . Cormjleted high 'school ' . . 

r ^. ' . - _ ^ ■ 

Some colleK- '% 

Conmlfeted college - . ' 



b.. lias the father had any 'specific .vocational training:? (Ploase 
^he.ck OH'.--.). Ho - ' -^3 — _ — - 

' • ■ ■■ (0) (1) ■ It 

c • If- "Yes", r^leaac- specify xvhat kind, or check "Mot ; ar)DUcable . 



^MOt applicable. . 



55.a-.*-at.her's plac-i of birth (Please specify) 
"b'.- also please chec]:. one: 

n.ural ^ 

' Cir.all city^ (under" 25,000) . . 

C2) 



Larpe.crcy (ov^? 25,000 e .j.. ; :iobile , Ala. ; Harrisburr, Pa'-y 
'I'roy, II. Y.) ; , - . ' 



Suburban _j- 



(l\)r ~ 

« lletrooolls (o.r.., II. Y.e. , ;Chicaco, Boston,- 3an Vrancisco 

•36. .feather's ..employment, status - i.e.-, paid" employment out '.vide of 
home (Fleass check all that apply): - , 

■ - (1) -Mohv. J 



(2) Part-tiir^- (night.) 

(3) Part-time (day) 



; . (4) Pull-time" (ni.e;ht)« 

■„ (5) Fiill-tlmG (day) 

O C'6) V/eekends. ______ . 

ERJC (7) 'Other (specify): 



-7~ 



^7.9l. Is- father cmloved-'' (Ghacl: ope.) I'o ^ ; Yes .. _ — . 

\ , " ■ . . ■' ' AD .. 

b\ -.Pather • s occupati^iL>-( If unemployed, wha*. kind of v;ork. woul'd he ' 
do if lie v?erw -./orkinr,?)- -. _ " • ' 



.38. a. 



c'leace' sp;-cifi;: 



Is father currently engaged in an occupal^ional , training program^_^^^ 
(Please ci-cck one.) . Ko ■' \ Ye.s ' — . - . " • . 

" . ^-(0)- • ■ ,^ . . (1). , . . ,. ^ ■■ . 

■ .0. Appr^oxitiiately how .many hours per y;eek 'is he im olveo .;.n_suc.i 
. training? 

.:ot appl^ca'yle , 

—T09) . 
^c.:?or v/hat oacupatiou ir/ he training? 

• ' i]::>t acplic ab le.^ - - ' • , , ; 

' - —m) * ■ ' , ■ : 

•• '/ ' • . ' ■ ■ •■ . ■ ■■ ' ^ ■ : ' ' ■ ■ • 

3.9 , '* .y)-,ai; are the occupational aspirations of father? - (Ploas^v try to 
')e as "cpeclTic .^as possible. ) . - 



T 



ho.: Uhat does, 'the 'father -oktimte his; ovm,- general -health -status to bo? 
(Pl^:a:.v.; check one.)^ • " , • ■ . ' 

. ^ Foor ° -i^air " , - Good . ' " Exce-iaont ' . 

^ - (r) ■ ■ :. .(-2) ■ (3) , • ■ ('^^ . 



.la. ••On tiie avura-'g3> liovA m^ny- ii6urs> per day. does . txhe- fat. lor BPend^Kith 
th.e'r-Ghild vha i;?. •r.oaeiving - day care? ' 

1(2 . -Ifnab vras the averageV weekly income of.. the f.aitiily prior' to..the 
child'' rcceiying da.V care ..service? . . _ 



•43. v/hat Is-' the average v/eekly income of j the family' novj while p^e 
child Is r-'jceivVng day .care servico? I - . • 

V.-ithin the lar-t D years', hov; many different addres-ses has the" 
family had? ' ",- <^ ■ ' . ° 

puYsiGAL F/ic.iLTTi::s. I': -Tiii: child'' s -ho:is ; _ . ^ • 

l\5. iiovr r,i.any room-sV excluding bathrooms, docs the family occupy? — ^ 

he, a. Doer, the child have access to a terevlsion set around th^^ house? 
^•Pl-jar.e caeck one.) 'Wo ■ ' 

f ■ . • 



- -8- 



,b. Approximteiv-ho. :u.iv' nours per day doe? ho .;atch television 

c. toieviaion r:.r..-r:vr;3. . qr^o, he tynicall- vratch? ( Please 

■specify, Of -check ^.lot applicacLv . ; • . . ■ 



9 



I^ot apolicable 



i,7' a . ^oos tno. fanily subscribe to, or routinely .. buy , a .ne.;spapor(s)? 

• ' (flcaso cHuck'one.) ' Ho ' . ^es 

-"b. ?lea:3c s-occify Mch ones, or check "Lot applicable".. 













■\ ■ 






• 






t 



:ipt anpli,cable _ ' , ' ■ \ 

.a; a. :icw mn;' .marazint.,B/ner iodic als does the fainfiy. subscribe to,, or'- 

* . routinely '^»uy/* 



y • 
r 



Pl.^ase specify •.vrhlcb one-s, or check "Mot applicable" 
:i___J X— ^ ^ 



\\oi apnlicai.le • ■ _ 



^ 4.. Based- on your .xpcrienc. and tk. ^^^^^ Slea'e'Sck on^ 

; ■■ • ..would you .ay 'th'at .the- t<^mper.^.tu.re. of the houoe.xs ^px^a., , 



Colder than ave'race 
A.verage 



TTT 



T2r~ 

■/armar than a vrc-ra.rr-e 
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50. 



Based , on your''- e>cperie-ncc , vrQUld you say that fhe nolgo le^^ 'of ' 
the house in (please check one): , ., ' ■ 

Noisy , " • . ^ 

.Average / . .' . ' 

; / • . •• 

Quiot 837' than average 



T3T 



iased oi.i /your experience, how would you rate the" household v:lth 
rospect Lo cleanliness '? . (Please check one.) ' .» . 

Di??4y • , . ■ ■ 

/ , (1) ; ■ • . 



nl-<jr}/ Clean 



T3T~T; ; •. 

'52. Bg^sed on your experience, hoxv would you rate "th- .Illumination of 
" ' ^ric household" (Please check" ' one . ) . . ' • 

■ / • • . ■ . • ■ ■ ' ■ 

/ ■ -Dark- - . ■ ■ . 

• / • , 'vd) ■ ^- ■ " ■ .,<- . 

/ . Ade;iuate 



/ 



7 



Br i (.fit 



T3T 



/'j^ f.-.t>roximatel- how many nlayrnates including siblings, doe-s the 
* •• child have, i.e .", "children played with on a^fairly reniular 
. basis? 

how many of tnc- child ''s brothers and/or sisteij.c are his- olay- 
;.m-tes?- ' - V ■ ' ' - 

, 5.3 . ' Aonroxiiat'e-iy ho-: man-, of the child ' s. playmates , • inc ludinn.^ siblinv? 
'playniatos , are.of:the same sex*? .. 

•30. .'\r5.Droxi;aately how nany of the child's playmates,"includin,f;, siblnng: 
piavTnatt s, are of the opposite scX? ' ' " ' , ■ ' , 



Oil? 



--Tr* ::\ yv;-^'?T^'\j'Tr?\.'^ {'1'-"' "'aS 

57. V'xcluding .bathrooms 5 ho^*r many rooms are there -in the >s\tter ' s 



53 r ^ .nxclucling bathroonSj hcv' man;^'^ of these ropms are user;( for the 

\ 



dav care nervice*^ . ' \ 



59. a* ;lo the children have access to a television set. in '^pe 

(Please chBck one.) 'lo '^'es ; ! - 

. - - (P) • (1) : 



b . Aoproxlmatelv lo'-.' many hours ner dav dcf'they "'at ch / television? 

c. V/hat t:;levision programs do they topically v^atc^'^?j, (^lea^'^e 
soocify^ or .ch.ec]. "Hot apnli cable" . - j-- 



Mot anVxli cable 



{;0.a. v^'^s 'Tuft family 3vihicri*je to, or routinelv buv-j' a ne-^'/sn^'/nerC * )' 
' ■ (^'her-^ anniic^,*: 1' ) (Plc^'ase check one.)- '::o j ■ Yes \ 

^ . - - * ~m ' . -""ITT 

b. "" Icace snecifv v'^>~"ch ones , or check '"lot apnl/lcablo" . - 

.7 • - ' , 

4- 



Jot, apDlicai'le 



Ol.a* Ho':„ many maga^ines/oeriodicals .^oi^^' the famllv subscribe . to*^ 
(vfhere apnlicable) 

b. "'lease specj^f^^ which oxies'^ or check *M[ot annlicahj.o^^. 



Hot applicable 



/ 



Pased on your exDC-rienc: and the usual -eather for t-ie ceason,, 
r.ould ^n^^ t'-vat the te>^-.er.ature c-r the houne xs (olease ^ 



vjould you 
checR one) : * * ^ 

Colder than syev-ari 



4' 

Average 



Try- 



Warmer than average 



TIT 



' Da-id on -.your ex^erieWe, would you ^^ay .that the noiae.leyel of 
the Viouse is (r. lease check one) : , ° ' ' . 



• (1) 
A.'vorap'e 

(2) 

Quieter than' averap;e 



Bas^d Oh vour exnorierf!..e , l-ov; ..ould vou/rate .the hojAsehold rith 
rer^nect to. cleanliness'' ,( rieaoe check one .•) ^ ^ ■. ■ - 



Dirt'-' ■ . . ..... ■ . . ■ ' 

• " (2). • „ , - • 

\'erv clean ' . .• ' . - ^ - ■ • 

:.ased on vour oxnerience, hov would .cu. rate the illuminat ion, 
of the houc^eholcV? (n-^ase ' check one . ) 

- - -ark -f^denuate , ■ Vrif^t ' . 

^;;;-r,4,^,: eh- are-cur^entl- be^in- cared 

for l:':; thib nitter"-'' (-here a'-^lica^ae),,._ ■ 

Of the total number, in nuesi-ion.//66; ho- ran- " children are her 
cxra'? C^'^^iere applxpatele) ; • ' ' " . / ^ • 

... :.anv children iii\ the sitter's hone doe. :the^child ola^^ vrith ; 
or a fairly conr-istei^t basis? (v.'herr. applicavl.. ) _ 

How manv .of these children are of the- same sex'' _ _ 



How mny 6f thest:- children are of. the oPOQgite, sex'' 



71. 



^lea'3'- 'ynor-if- tne sex ?.n<:f^ a^o inont.'v-) '^"^ '''^^ ■ 1^1^73, 
of all cniTdren --e'n- care-/! for in tldn/.'^lrter ' 3. hovne y.rhere 
appiicablo). If the c;r.,l:i is" no>> "hv^r o-n, Pleaso oeck appro- 
■prla'-r='' colurrt. , ' ' . ., ; 

• flt-teT^'p o'--n ch.il'cT'^ 
Yes (1) 



Sex (--1: "=2) 



■•■"•e -(in mo'ntJis)'- ''o ('^J 



(1) 
(2) 

(3) 



(•':) 



72. 
73.^ 
■74. 



Code nunber of sitter 
_ ti 

A -c- of ,3ltt2r 



ri v.er.t sc'-vool -p-rade consist pd (Please chf.ch p: 

Ela-Tie'ctarv (••''th,, prad2 or le.T;) ■ 

Junior hif^'i school (7t')-8t=! .o;rades) 



T2T 



r^ome >-i>%h school 



^ .nor.rileteci ^.ixf^ school 
nor:: coll5v^e, 



>,,or;-l--.te'-^ /collef 



,itt^T^T Wsr^F (please .^nccifv) 



l.:o, pi- 

-'uraV 



■ /• Ti7~r' ... 

^^ixil citv (under 2^i,'n0) ^ ^ 

:.;lrp:p citv (over 25, "-OT e.r^., -Tdbil^s Ma.; 

(3) 

^.uLurban 



-ctronolir, V^e.r.., -i.v.Ci, Bor.ton, Chicap-o, 



otc.) 



TIT 



J 0 ,1 2 0 



Excludin- cuiil.ciren who corr.e for babv sJ l; iv> , please. -list (vrhepe^ 
applicable) all moT.bers ■ of the hoUr.obolc\ to . •;• . , nusband, children,, 
parents /niece, ne-vi-e" e'tc . V - ' • ■ , 

' -elatlonskp ("=lf^'^=2) - A^s . School rrade/nccu'^ation 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 
CO 
(5) 

(7) 
(8) 

{■:-) 
(1-^) 



;- v.2l'id'W .Ghildren bein'r sat- for, "arc ther- anv- other nooole 'mo 
aV.; r.>;.naarlY in tl- home c^urinr tho dav tin.o c. r . , ■/rrancnur^.-no s , 
oiic-r siblii -'tc.-' (I'leace check one.) ■. o — --^jy- 

FTL^'-'je ■p'^-.^cif-',' or check "isQt 'anx^llcable'^.' 



(1) 
iH) 

Ci) 
(5) 



'ct aoplicablo' 



vmich i. (aro) t-o pronor.-nant.ianPuarc^O ^.3-^0 tin sltter^^'. 
• hone?.. '(T-i-ian*? c'loc'- one •'•icra applica^..'^ y . 



"nr 11.- .-. onl-' . 

nr 

Snanir/'i or.l'.' 



TTr~ . ' ■ . 

I'.'nrlich and c'^ani-.^li. ■ , 

t:;np;lish 'ax^tV of lor (soacifv.) — . ^^^^ 



T5T 



vour iudc;r3>^i:, l-.ovr doe^ tn^.s Blttor ar-ear ^to feol a-out t - 
po3i?T^n of Lu-.in- a fitter'' (Please . check any tna. an.i-.) 



} . 

(1) Tus't a chore, 



(2) '"i-ianciall" r .-'./ardinp- ^ 

(3) ^erjonall" re'--ardinr 



A-alR \ft.-your iuteJnt, ooos thin -fitter ans,-r to feeaTthat 
t-^'i'3 nc-xtlon is .(^^leaso check one)-: ... ■ 

"-''^la-'^lv- lv rout.-.ne ' j 

■ . <T) ^ ,. 
r .. or-tunitv to be creatl•^" ^- 

• nn . : ■ 

In an average -c-y.:, h'o- mo.,- dav-. Is the child .W the -Uter'. / 

• Vior. . (v?;ier>2 arpllcablo) ^ — • 

On an avara^ys ^ay, he. r^any hourr is ^thc child i!. t:he sitter's 
hone" (v^hc-re an'-llcahl'* ) ______ 

-Ka-^r njonthr, has the child, been \n rsMar. attendance in the 
.-.itter^'s hone'^ .C-here aor)lic3'='3e) ^ 
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